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Mr. Pickwick My Dickens press-cuttings this quarter have been more 
Rides to bulky and more interesting than usual. The Conference 
Bath Again. was largely responsible for that, of course. The idea 

of Mr. Pickwick again riding to Bath as he did over a 
century ago, took the public (7.e., the Press) fancy, just as it did in 
May, 1927, when we celebrated the centenary of the ride of the 
Pickwickians to Rochester. The ride on the Dickens road to Edinburgh 
did not excite half the attention ; it was only Dickens. But following 
Mr. Pickwick to Bath was a reality not to be missed !_ Thus once again 
does fiction triumph over fact! I do not know who was responsible 
for the highwaymen scene ; it was nobody connected with the Dickens 
Fellowship, of that I am sure. Excellent as it was for a press stunt, 
and helpful as it doubtless proved to the hospital collection, it was 
hardly consistent with Mr. Pickwick’s pleasant journey to Bath. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Pickwick had paid an earlier visit to Bath, 
of which the official chronicler had no notes. 


* * * * * 
A Century Our much esteemed Past President, Mr. Arthur Waugh, 
of very aptly timed his retirement, after twenty-eight 


Publishing. years as Managing Director of Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 

to coincide with the centenary of the firm and the 
appearance of his “ A Hundred Years of Publishing.” It is indeed a 
fascinating book. Edward Chapman and William Hall had been in 
partnership only about three years when one December evening, just 
as Hall was closing the shop at 186 Strand, a young man of 21 called 
in and purchased a copy of the “ Monthly Magazine,” and instantly 
repaired to the shade and quietude of Westminster Hall, his eyes 
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being so filled with the joy and pride of authorship that they could not 
bear the open streets. Such was the beginning of the romance which 
led to the linking of hands of Charles Dickens and Chapman and Hall, 
and the story is once again told with the grace and authority that only 
Mr. Waugh could give to the subject. Misunderstandings there were 
which caused a breach for a few years, but first and last Chapman and 
Hall were Dickens’s publishers, and the full story of this side of a great 
career had to be written, and here it is. Although not unnaturally 
the greater part of the book is devoted to Dickens, yet Dickens was 
not the only lion for which Chapman and Hall published in the Victorian 
days, and the book contains some very interesting stories about 
Thackeray, Trollope and others. 
* a os * 
Pickwick’s Dr. Knut Hagburg’s “ Personalities and Powers,” to 
Personality | which I referred in the last number, has, after all, 
and Power. appeared in English, and Dickensians can experience 
the remarkable pleasure of seeing Samuel Pickwick 
dealt with critically as a power and a personality side by side with 
such realities as Kitchener, Renan, Gladstone, Cecil Rhodes and 
Disraeli. It is indeed a remarkable tribute to the characterization of 
Dickens. ‘* Mr. Pickwick,” says the author, “is not only a man of 
honour, he is also a gentleman in that word’s most aristocratic signific- 
ance.’ Such is the extremely effective reply to the detractors who 
declaim that Dickens never created a gentleman. As a final summing 
up of the personality and power of Mr. Pickwick, Dr. Hagburg says, 
“In the desert of Sahara or on the Siberian tundras, a man would 
feel safe and in good spirits if he could there meet Mr. Pickwick at 
the head of his travelling companions. Even in Hades a man would 
do pretty well if Samuel Pickwick, Esquire, were of the company.” 
cS * * * 
The English After ten years, a masterly translation by Eden and 
Master. Cedar Paul of Stefan Zweig’s ‘* Drei Meister ” has just 
been published by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. The 
three masters are Balzac, who created as his sphere the world of society ; 
Dickens, whose sphere was the world of the family ; and Dostoeftsky, 
whose sphere was the world of the One and All. “TI should gladly 
have added to these great figures,” says the author in his preface, ‘ one a 
Frenchman, one an Englishman, and one a Russian, the study of a 
representative German novelist . .. but I regret to say I have found 
none . . . who is entitled to take his place beside the present trio.” 
Stefan Zweig presents an extremely sane picture of Dickens. In 
particular, his analysis of his character gives much food for thought 
and provides ample material for debate. A glance at the following 
chapter headings will indicate the scope of the study, which is as 
refreshing as that which Chesterton first gave us nearly a quarter of a 
century ago. They are: A Writer loved more than all others ; 
Dickens as the Embodiment of the English Tradition ; Middle-class 
Comfort and Contentment ; Apotheosis of the Commonplace ; Amazing 
Powers of Visualization; Dickens as Melodramatist and Novelist ; 


* 


oa 
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A Land of Childhood ; The Humourist; The Stylist, the Comforter 
and the Consoler. 


* * * * ok 
Touring My old friend, Teignmouth Shore, has sent me a copy 
London. of his new book of London rambles which Batsford’s 


have just published. There are four tours, and a 
river saunter, all admirably planned and breezily written. Mr. Shore 
tells you just enough about each place en route not to make the descrip- 
tions wearisome, but I am sorry he has so little to say about Dickens. 
There is not a word about the Dickens House, easily accessible from 
the Holborn route; he tells us that at Snow Hill once stood: The 
Saracen’s Head from which Squeers set out with Nicholas for Yorkshire, 
yet on the next page, when dilating on the excellencies of Staple Inn 
and Lincoln’s Inn (both of which actually exist), there is not a word 
to connect either with Dickens. Even a picture of 58 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields contains no note that Dickens’s friend and biographer lived 
there. I notice that Shore has been neglecting “literature ” of late 
for the more congenial occupation of menu compiling. I am afraid 
he has got somewhat rusty in his Dickens, although he should not, 
since Dickens was one of the high priests of the art of eating and 
drinking. I really must advise him to read Pickwick again, there to 
find that the George in the Borough was not the inn where Mr. Pickwick 
met Sam Weller; that Mrs. Bardell is never recorded as going to Jack 
Straw’s Castle; that the memorable tea at Hampstead attended by 
that lady and Mrs. Raddle and Mrs. Sanders, not forgetting young 
Master Bardell, was held at the Spaniards, and not at the Bull and 
Bush. Mr. Shore has doubtless been at great pains to compress much 
material into a hundred pages, but his Essence of London would prove 
more stimulating to the palate by the addition of a few more pinches 
of Dickens, and veritable stuff into the bargain. 

*k 


* ok * * 
Harold Mr. Blunden’s biography of Leigh Hunt has attracted 
Skimpole a deal of attention, and, of course, all reviewers have 
in real had much to say on the Harold Skimpole question. 
Life. The publishers did not send a review copy to The 


Dickensian, so I will quote a paragraph from Mr. 
Robert Lynd’s admirable criticism in “* The Daily News” for 30th 
May, as the book cannot be overlooked in these pages. 


“There can have been few human beings to whom friendship with 
Dickens was a misfortune. But to Leigh Hunt it proved a disaster. 
His many other disasters he outlived, but, even in the grave, Dickens 
still maligns him, with, however, little deliberate malignancy. For 
no one who reads Bleak House can ever afterwards think of Leigh 
Hunt without also thinking of that incorrigible sponger, and worse, 
Harold Skimpole. Dickens, it is true, was horrified when he learned 
that Harold Skimpole was commonly supposed to be a portrait, or 
rather a caricature, of Hunt. He admitted that, in creating Skimpole, 
he had ‘ yielded to the temptation of making him too often speak 
like his old friend,’ but expressed his astonishment that this should 
have led to anyone’s charging Hunt with Skimpole’s detestable 
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vices. Probably no one goes so far as to believe Hunt capable of 

Skimpole’s worst crime, but Bleak House has certainly immortalised 

the legend of his parasitism and his imbecile irresponsibility in 
money matters.” 

* * a * 

The Old Two pieces of Dickens news went the round of the 

Curiosity Press in May, and were duly heralded with large head- 

Shop Again. lines. The first concerned our old friend—the self-styled 

Old Curiosity Shop in Portsmouth Street. It was 

“ being shored up ’”’—“ in danger of falling ”—and a Dickens landmark 

would disappear, and so on. Once again let me put it on record that 

this quaint bit of old London, which we should grieve to see disappear, 

has no connection either with Dickens or with The Old Curiosity Shop. 


* * * ok * 
“ Secret The second concerned a ‘secret deal in Dickens’s 
Letters.’’ letters’; of the dramatic dash of two American 


women (unnamed) to Higham, near Rochester, to do a 
deal in letters “of a most intimate and personal nature” in the 
possession of the son of “ Dickens’s favourite parlour-maid ” (also 
unnamed), written to her by her master ** from various places in which 
he stayed and covering a long period of his life.” The son (likewise 
unnamed) has “ pledged his word not to reveal the contents of the 
letters,’ which will be “ incorporated in a book which will be published 
in America.” Thus begins the puff preliminary to what doubtless 
will prove to be another scurrilous piece of fiction. 


* * * * * 
Dickens Miss Clemence Dane, writing in “‘ The Bystander,” 
asa gives an interesting comparison between the novels 
“Shocker ’’ of to-day and those of Dickens’s time. ‘* The Victorians, 
Writer. who wrote more about love and sex than one gives 


them credit for,” she says, “ had, however, the jolly 
habit of embedding their most violent, psychological and emotional 
excitements in a fat novel of family or society life. They gave full 
measure. Five hundred thousand words or so was nothing to them, 
and they were perfectly willing to throw you in a shipwreck or a 
poisoning as well! Who thinks of Dickens as a ‘ shocker’ writer ? 
But I defy any modern inventor of crime stories to beat the plot-thrills 
of Our Mutual Friend or Edwin Drood! As a result of all this 
generosity the sex-novel and the love-novel took their proper but 


minor places as individual incidents embedded in the tale of life as a 
whole.” 


* * * * * 
Jorrocks Further to my remarks in the Summer Number, I would 
and like specially to refer readers to the letter from Mr. 


Pickwick. 8. M. Ellis, the well-known authority on Victorian 

novelists, which is printed on another page. No 
Dickensian should fail to read ‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” even 
if only to judge how much superior is Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. 
They will find particularly interesting the chapter on “The Road : 
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English and French,’’ where peculiarly enough a coach passenger 
named Mr. Dickens is introduced. Then they will notice another 
Dickensian reference. We all know that Jingle meant the Crown Inn 
at Rochester when he referred to the scandalous charges of “ Wright’s 
next house.” Speaking of the Ship Hotel at Dover, of which a Mr. 
Wright was the landlord, Surtees observes, ‘‘ Mrs. Ramsbottom said 
she never understood the meaning of the term ‘ The Crown and Bill 
of Rights (Wrights) ’ until she went to Rochester. Many people, we 
Bere not, retain a lively recollection of the ‘ Bill of Wright’s,’ of 
Over. 4 


* * * * * 
The The 1931 Conference is to be held at Portsmouth— 
Nickleby and no more fitting place could be imagined. Having 
Walk to had coach journeys on the Dickens roads to Rochester, 


Portsmouth. Hdinburgh and Bath, the natural sequence of events 
should be a walk to Portsmouth. Will a Nickleby and 

a Smike be forthcoming ? 
* 


* * * * 
Tavistock In the garden of the Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock 
House. Place, stands a mulberry tree protected by railings. 


Affixed to it is a tablet inscribed : “‘ This tree stands in 
what was formerly the garden of Tavistock House, occupied by Charles 
Dickens from 1851-1860.” 

x * x x * 

Mr. Edward Perrett, a Galveston (Texas) reader, has recently displayed 
in the Public Library there a case of books and pictures relating to 
Edwin Drood, which, he informs me, was greatly appreciated. 

x x 


Pe * 
The The City of London Corporation has placed a tablet on 
Saracen’s the Police Station in Snow Hill to mark the site of the 
Head. Saracen’s Head Inn. 

* * * * * 


A Dramatic version of David Copperfield was produced at the New 
Theatre, Budapest, in April last. It consisted of eighteen episodes, the 
connecting links for which were provided by an actor, in one of the 
boxes, made up to represent Dickens. 

** * * * cS 
A Rare Copy What was certainly a Dickens rarity was sold at 
of ‘ Bleak Sotheby’s in May last. It was a copy of Bleak House 
House.”’ to which Dickens had added descriptive page headings 
that do not appear in any published edition. It was 
formerly the property of Professor Henry Morley, and was sold to 
Mr. Gabriel Wells for £760. 
1 


* * % * 
The Red Lion Inn at Barnet has been demolished. 
* * * * * 


My heartiest congratulations to Mr. Chas. W. Youell on his election 
as President of the Winnipeg Branch, of which he was Hon, Secretary 
for fourteen years. Water DEXTER. 


PICKWICK SCENES IN BATH 


Z 
“tp 


RS 


Poor Mr. Pickwick! He had never played with three thorough- 
paced female card-players before. They were so desperately 
sharp, that they quite frightened him. If he played a wrong card, 
Miss Bolo looked a small armoury of daggers ; if he stopped to 
consider which was the right one, Lady Snuphanuph would throw 
herself back in her chair, and smile with a mingled glance of im- 
patience and pity to Mrs. Colonel Wugsby : at which Mrs. Colonel 
Wugsby would shrug up her shoulders, and cough, as much as to 
say she wondered whether he ever would begin. 
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MR. HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
SPEAKS ON 


PICKWICK, DICKENS ti MODERNS 
AT THE BATH CONFERENCE DINNER 


J 


M2: MAYOR, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I was asked to preside at this banquet to-night because I happen 
to be a Vice-President of the Dickens Fellowship. Had I known that 
our President, Sir Alfred Robbins, was going to honour us with his 
presence here, I should have insisted that he should take my place. 
I cannot hope to speak to you to-night as Sir Alfred would have done ; 
and I am nervously conscious that there are many ardent Dickensians 
in this room who would fill my place incomparably better than I can 
do. 

It is my first duty to welcome our visitors to Bath, not quite in the 
spirit of Mr. Cyrus Bantam, who was a thought too patronising in his 
manner. Probably he held himself to be the most important personage 
in Bath; and we can almost hear Mr. Pickwick speaking of him, as 
soon as his back was turned, as a “ fellow.” Little did Mr. Bantam 
think that the name of Pickwick, nearly one hundred years later, would 
cast a reflected glory upon the Queen City and serve as a magnet to 
_ bring together from all parts of the earth the company assembled here 
this evening. 

I have held in my hand, ladies and gentlemen, what I take to be 
perhaps the most precious of all the relics of Charles Dickens, the thin 
volume which Dickens carried in his pocket, and in which he jotted 
down the names of the characters in his books. I was dining with my 
friend, Joe Comyns Carr, the critic, and this book was his most cherished 
possession. It would interest me greatly to know what has become 
of it. 

Most Bathonians believe that Dickens, although he visited Bath in 
1837, took the name of Pickwick from the coach proprietor whose 
family lived and flourished here, but the late Mr. Lionel Tollemache, 
in his “‘ Old and Odd Memories,” mentions a lawyer who aftirmed that 
he saw in a solicitor’s office a deed containing the names of Pickwick, 
Winkle and Tupman ; and that this lawyer was convinced that Dickens, 
who for a time was employed in a solicitor’s office, borrowed the names 
from this deed. Tollemache tells a story which I venture to repeat 
in the hope that it is not known to some of you, which he heard at the 
table of Sir Benjamin Brodie—not the famous surgeon, but the Professor 
of Chemistry. A certain Professor Sylvester had been travelling on 
the box of a stage coach. As the coach halted at one of the roadside 
inns, two odd-looking old ladies were seen talking to each other. 
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Presently one of them, who was accosted by her friend as “* Mrs. 
Gamp,” walked away. As the coach went off, Professor Sylvester 
shouted to the other lady from the box-seat, “* Good-bye, Mrs. Harris.” 
The coachman, rather startled, said: “I thought, sir, that you were 
a stranger in these parts. How on earth did you know that that lady’s 
name is—HARRIS?” And—so Professor Sylvester ascertained 
afterwards—the old lady was in point of fact a Mrs. Harris— ! And 
the other was Mrs. Gamp—! Tollemache asks: “ Is this an amazing 
coincidence? Or did Dickens really come across these two ladies ?” 

Mr. Sturge Cotterell has told me another most interesting story 
which has not, I believe, been printed. I gather that he has seen, 
quite within recent years, a watch which was presented to one, Daniel 
Weller. In 1835 Daniel Weller was an ostler at York House Mews in 
Bath; and he drove a two-horse coach to Bristol. At that time a 
widow kept the tap at the York House. Of her charms we know 
unhappily nothing— ! But Daniel proposed to the lady and married 
her. We must assume that Daniel was persona grata to many people, 
inasmuch as this watch was presented by his fellow-stablemen. Now, 
alas, the widow was in debt. And, alack, Daniel was responsible for 
her debts. Did Dickens know of this sad dénouement to a romantic 
marriage, when he made his own Tony Weller say so emphatically : 
**Samivel, bevare of the vidders.” 


ie 


I often wonder, ladies and gentlemen, how Dickens, both as man 
and writer, is envisaged by the rising generation. I asked our librarian 
here if the young people in Bath read certain authors, whose names I 
refuse to mention. They are great names, but the younger Bathonians 
_do not read their books. They do read—and go on reading—Charles 
Dickens; and I submit to you that Chesterton accounts for this 
immortality in a sentence: ‘‘ Charles Dickens created a world.” 
It would be possible to think of a world peopled by Dickensian charac- 
ters alone. Of no other English writer can this be affirmed so positively 
with the one exception of Shakespeare. And Dickens, as Canon — 
Hannay pointed out to us at the Dickens Dinner here, added many 
words to the English language. It might engage the activities of 
some Dickensian present to-night to compile a complete list of these 
words. Many of them are adjectives used by young men and women 
who have not read Dickens. They would speak of a man as “ Peck- 
sniffian,” or “ Micawberish.” Tiny children speak of a “ gamp ” as a 
synonym for an aged umbrella. I have not time to do more than to 
allude briefly to this strangle-hold of Dickens upon our language. He 
was admittedly a great master of words ; and he used words to achieve 
some of his. triumphs of characterization. Also he used letters. For 
instance, the letter “i,” not the personal pronoun, occurs with almost 
disconcerting frequency in conversations concerning Mr. F.’s Aunt. 
When he introduces that lady to us he says that her characteristics 
were severity and grim taciturnity, a little singular, and one who 
took dislikes. Such words, bristling with “i’s,’ as “ malignity,” 
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“ taciturnity ” and “animosity,” are used by Dickens to describe 
this afflicted old lady. Was he conscious of this trick 2? Was it done 
deliberately ? 

Ladies and gentlemen, you see that I am clutching at straws. It is 
so appallingly difficult to say anything whatever about Dickens that 
has not been said before, and better said. 

I take it that many of you have read ‘‘ The Man, Charles Dickens,” 
by Edward Wagenknecht. It ought to be read by all Dickensians, as 
a very notable contribution to Dickensian literature, although some 
of you may “ shy,” as I did, at the freshly-minted word—psychography, 
- which, if you accept it literally as the setting forth of the soul, arouses 
an expectation difficult to satisfy. I wonder whether Monsieur André 
Maurois, in his portrayals of Shelley, Byron, and Disraeli, would be 
pleased if he was called a psychographer. However, we owe much to 
Mr. Wagenknecht—I hope I have not mispronounced his name—for 
dealing faithfully, and most painstakingly with Dickens, the Man, 
although it is difficult for me to see him, in the year of grace, 1859, 
calling upon Frith, the artist, in a sky-blue overcoat with crimson 
cuffs. Such garments may have been worn in the ’thirties. Anyway, 
our psychographer cleverly “ rubs in ” the difficulty in describing a man 
of so many and such brilliant facets. He collates descriptions by 
Richard Dana, T. A. Trollope, George Eliot, and many others, so 
grotesquely different one from the other that we are left gasping. 
Upon the day Dickens died I was a small boy. My nurse burst into 
tears, and gave me a coloured photograph of one who was an idol to 
her which I have still in my possession, but I refuse to think of my 
idol as looking like that cheap coloured photograph. I carry with me, 
I see now, the youthful Dickens as painted by Maclise. A replica of 
it used to hang in the library of the Garrick Club; and I have stood in 
front of it again and again with the conviction that this was indeed the 
Charles Dickens who had immortality writ plain upon his wonderful 
face and in his great beaming eyes. When, as a boy at school, I saw 
his counterfeit presentment in Madame Tussaud’s, I longed to destroy 
it; and I hope with all my heart that it was destroyed in the fire of 
recent years. I am sure that when Dickens wrote of Steerforth. 
“Think of me at my best,” that he wished all of us to think of him 
“at his best.” 


III. 


In proposing the toast : ‘“‘ To the Immortal Memory,” it is my duty 
as your presiding officer to say a few words, however inadequate they 
may be, about immortality, and what makes for immortality in a 
writer. I submit that mere cleverness, mere technique, however 
strongly they may appeal to our highbrows, are in themselves ephemeral. 
To-day some of our younger novelists, brilliantly clever though they are, 
are conspicuously lacking in the qualities which make for immortality. 
Some of them seem to me to be writing in the bowels of a submarine 
after the periscope has been shot away. They wallow in inspissated 
gloom ; they introduce us to degenerates whom we should refuse to 
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meet in real life; they sneer, but amusingly, I grant, at what Dickens . 


held to be sacred; they transmute, with their up-to-date alchemy, 
love into lust ; they confound violence of diction with strength ; they 
introduce themes which are best left to our pathologists, and first, last, 
and all the time, they debauch the minds of young readers, who— 
whatever the authors say to the contrary—buy and read with prurient 
curiosity what is poison to them, repeating that lying tag: “To the 
pure all things are pure.” If Charles Dickens were alive to-day, he 
would flay with his lambent humour these offenders against common 
sense, common decency, and the common weal. 

Charles Dickens is one of the Immortals, because his art was to him 
the glorification of beauty. He saw what was vile in human nature ; 
he upheld, in salient contrast, what he held to be good; he detested 
humbug, cant, and hypocrisy. By the power of his magic pen he 
brought about, even in his own time, the most amazing changes in 
misgovernment and maladministration. He carried with him a torch. . 

The torch of Charles Dickens still burns steadily. It has been as a 
beacon to millions of weary travellers along life’s road. It shines, 
with undiminished ray, wherever the English language is spoken. 
It illumines all the dark places in our hearts. And ever, like the 
glorious orb of day, it has cleansing and antiseptic virtues. He fought 
from the beginning of his life to the end on the side of the angels, and, 
when he died, I believe firmly that he took his place among them... 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to drink with me to the Immortal 
Memory of Charles Dickens. 


SUNDAY’S CHILD 


By RUTH WHITTAKER 


HE little Pardiggles were, let us hope, exceptional in having to 
attend Matins “ at half past six in the morning all the year round 
(including of course the depth of winter).’’ But from most Victorian 
relics one gets the same impression ; that in those days a child’s life 
was one perpetual Sunday of red plush, sloppy mothers, murdering 
fathers, church-going and psalm-singing. 

There is always something suspicious about a child singing psalms 
and lisping artless prayers ; one cannot believe his devotion genuine. 
How we detest Mr. Brocklehurst’s little boy, who knows six by heart, 
and ‘* when you ask him which he would rather have, a gingerbread 
nut to eat, or a verse of a psalm to sing, he says: ‘ Oh, a verse of a 
psalm! Angels sing psalms, and I wish to be a little angel here 
below |!’ He then gets two nuts as a reward for his infant piety.” 

Dickens mentions somewhere a little girl who asked him why a 
gentleman always says his first prayer in church in the crown of his 
hat, but otherwise I have not noticed that his children show any great 
interest in the proceedings. Tiny Tim evidently listened, but his 
findings were more picturesque than sound. Little Nell, from whom 


one would have expected much, appeared to haunt the church solely 
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from flesh-creeping motives, and showed a most earthly fear of death 
for such a heavenly being. Even Richard Evans, who was so very 
good at psalm-singing, was predicted a bad end—he went to sleep in 
sermon time! David Copperfield evidently never thought of listening. 
“TI look at my mother, but she pretends not to see me. I look at the 
boy in the aisle, and he makes faces at me. I look at the sunlight 
coming in through the porch and there I see a stray sheep (I don’t 
mean a sinner but mutton) half making up his mind to come into the 
church. I look up at the monumental tablets on the wall, and try to 
think of Mr. Bodgers, late of this parish, and what the feelings of Mrs. 
Bodgers must have been when affliction sore long time Mr. Bodgers 
bore, and physicians were in vain. I wonder if they called in Mr. 
Chillip, and he was in vain, and if so how he likes to be reminded of 
it once a week. I look from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday neckcloth, to 
the pulpit, and think what a good place it would be to play in, and 
_ what a castle it would make, with another boy coming up the stairs to 
attack it, and having the velvet cushion with the tassels thrown down 
on. his head.” 

David must have carried a very heavy heart to church after the 
advent of the Murdstones, whose attitude to religion and relish of the 
“miserable sinners” made him wonder whether all angels were des- 
troying angels. But Pip was, I think, the only one who seriously 
_ thought of appealing to the church for succour in sore distress. “* Under 

the weight of my wicked secret 1 pondered whether the church would 

be powerful enough to shield me from the vengeance of the terrible 
young man if I divulged to that establishment. I conceived the idea 
that the time when the banns were read and when the clergyman 
said: ‘ Ye are now to declare it ’ would be the time for me to rise and 
_ propose a private conference in the vestry.” 
We all know of the dreadful things that happened to the little girl 
who went to church in red shoes, and forgot to sing her psalm, and 
forgot to say her prayer, and thought only of her red shoes. I always 
felt that her punishment was too severe ; after all she was only a little 
girl, and the discomfort of pins and needles in feet that don’t touch 
the floor is greatly lessened if you can thrust out your dangling legs 
and survey your shoes with complacency. I never attained the bliss 
of red, but have derived much placid satisfaction from the contempla- 
tion of soft white kid, adorned with a compact little button, or, better 
still, a silken pompom. It is hard to believe that a little boy has any 
pleasure quite like this, but Hans Andersen tells us that when, as a 
boy, he went to be confirmed, the acquisition of a new pair of boots 
—his first—gave him great pleasure. “My only fear was that the 
new boots might not be seen by all; consequently I put them on over 
my trousers and thus walked into the church. The boots creaked 
loudly, and I felt a secret joy at the circumstance, for now the audience 
would be sure to know that they were new.” 

Most of us have thought the service interminably long, but few are 
so artless as the child who, on his first visit to church, studied the 
business fairly for half an hour, and then demanded in a clear, firm 
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voice, “Give me my hat!” But we have all, I am sure, had the> 
cunning of the boys Dickens found in the city church: they, grown 
tired of tempting another little sinner with secular thoughts of marbles s 
and string, assumed “ a face expressive of having until then forgotten! 
a religious appointment elsewhere,” and stalked out. These boys} 
reminded Dickens of his own church where, during sermon time, “‘ when | 
the birds are very musical indeed, the farmers’ boys patter out over: 
the stone pavement, and the clerk steps out after them, and is dis- - 
tinctly heard in the summer repose to pursue and punch them in the: 
churchyard, and is seen to return with a meditative countenance, as if ' 
nothing had happened.” 

Generally, though, Dickens’s children, though bored, are well be- 
haved. There is no Heavenly Twin to crawl under the pews and test 
the solidity of fat legs with a pin; and though David did get so far as | 
to wonder what would happen if he spoke, he remained silent—unlike 
‘* Blizabeth’s ” little heroine, who bore the tedium of the service for a 
long while, and then ‘“‘ something snapped inside her,” and she found 
herself announcing, dreamily but with terrible distinctness, “ I only 
had a cold potato for breakfast °—and repeating the outrageous fiction 
until carried out by her disgraced parent ! 

Dickens plainly did not regard church as the best place for a child 
to discover either itself or God. He frequently shows us children in 
church, but nearly always with the suggestion that they would be 
better outside. “On summer evenings, when every flower, and tree, 
and bird might have better addressed my young heart, I have in my 
day been violently scrubbed from the neck to the roots of the hair, 
as a purification for the Temple, and have been carried off highly 
charged with saponaceous electricity, to be steamed like a potato in 
the unventilated breath of the powerful Boanerges Boiler and_ his 
congregation, until what small mind I had was quite steamed out 
of me.” 

So often, indeed, does Dickens make the 
sunny little porch, with its peep at the world 
beyond, tempt the innocent little sinners who 
are inside, that one feels that, as far as they 
are concerned, at least, the old idea of praising 
God in the sun and the moon and the stars, 
and the wind on the heath, is the best one 


ai 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
SOME REFLECTIONS AT THE BATH CONFERENCE 


By J. W. UL. LEY 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my childhood, 


Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


I. 


HE Editor suggested the title of this 
article when he learned that I was 
attending a Dickens Fellowship Con- 
ference for the first time since that at 
Birmingham in October, 1909; but just 
for a moment I want to go back more 
than twenty years. As I walked round 
' Bath on June 7th, listening to my oldest. 
Dickensian friend, Mr. Sturge Cotterell, 
recalling the glories of the lovely city, 
my mind was all the time dwelling on a 
day in February, 1903. On the ninety- 
first anniversary of Dickens’s birth, the 
late Percy Fitzgerald unveiled the tablet 
on the house in St. James’s Square. In 
April, 1902, I had established the Bristol and Clifton Dickens 
Society, and in October of the same year the Fellowship had come 
into being, with Percy Fitzgerald as its first president, H. P. Haslam 
_as the first chairman of Council, and B. W. Matz as the first honorary 
general secretary. I represented the Bristol Society at this Bath 
function, and on the steps of the house in St. James’s Square I was 
introduced to Matz by Mr. Sturge Cotterell. In that moment was 
formed the greatest friendship of my life. I was introduced, too, to 
E. P. Haslam, and that introduction led to my going to London in 
August, 1904, and my election to succeed Matz in the following October. 
Thus February, 1903, was a memorable day for me. Small wonder 
that my memory carried me back to it on June 7th, twenty-seven 
years later. That evening we had a wonderful banquet in the historic 
Assembly Rooms. I sat between Matz and Haslam; opposite was 
F. G. Kitton; close by sat E. R. Norris Mathews and A. J. Tonkin, 
the president and vice-president of the Bristol Society. At the top 
table were Percy Fitzgerald and Snowden Ward. As I sat at the 
Conference dinner last Whitsuntide there was sadness, as well as 
gladness, inrememberance. Not one of those I have named is living 
to-day. “All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” Of all that 
gathering in February, 1903, only Mr. Sturge Cotterell and I were 
present in June, 1930. We recalled, when Sir Alfred Robbins placed 
the wreath on the tablet, that we were the only persons present who 
had seen Percy Fitzgerald unveil that memorial. 
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I recalled another occasion, when, as Secretary of the Fellowship, , 
I organised an outing to Bath in June, 1906. Of the two hundred 
people who made that trip, only William Miller, Walter Dexter and | 
I were present twenty-four years later to the very day. Miller's: 
bald head has no more wrinkles than it had then, and Dexter's: 
shadow has not grown less ; but for all three of us this year’s Conference > 
awakened a host of memories extending back over a quarter of at 
century. 

I have a very special interest in the Annual Conference. In 1906} 
the Council appointed a committee to consider the constitution of the: 
Fellowship. There had been complaints from members in the provinces ; 
and from branches that they had no effective voice in the control of ' 
things. Out of my Friendly Society experience I proposed in com- - 
mittee an annual movable conference at which branches should have : 
representation in proportion to membership. This was adopted by’ 
the Committee, and approved by the Council, which had been im- | 
pressed by the success of an experimental conference of branch secre- | 
taries held in London in September, 1905—the occasion, by the way, 
which first brought the editor of this magazine into active association 
with the Fellowship. It had been intended to hold a second conference 
of the kind in Manchester in September, 1906, but in view of this new 
decision it was arranged to convert that function into the first annual 
Fellowship Conference. This was held in October. It was a pleasure 
to meet, at Bath, Mr. Arthur Humphreys, who was then Secretary of 
the Manchester Branch, and who with me organised that first con- 
ference. We had not previously met since the Birmingham conference 
of 1909. He, Dexter, Miller and I were the only ones at Bath who 
had attended the first conference in 1906. 

The second conference was held in London, and I never think of the 
dinner, over which Sir William Treloar, then Lord Mayor, presided, 
without feeling cold shivers. Mr. G. K. Chesterton was to propose the 
toast of ‘‘ The Immortal Memory,” and Mr. T. P. O’Connor was down 
for another important toast—I forget which. We were on the fish 
course when the waiter brought me a telegram which told me that Mr. 
O'Connor was in bed with rheumatism. My fish went untasted while 
I rushed round to find a substitute. I settled that all right ; but just 
towards the end of the meal another telegram arrived informing me 
that Mr. Chesterton was confined to the house with a bad cold !! I 
took the telegram over to Matz, and he said something which I echoed 
very earnestly. I had no food that night after the soup course ! 
Matz and I eventually persuaded the late Rev. W. A. C. Chevalier to 
undertake the big toast, and at a quarter of an hour’s notice he made 
a most delightful speech. 

In 1908 we met at Sheffield. There Mr. Chesterton proposed the 
principal toast, and Bransby Williams and Frank Speaight were of the 
company. I left London in March, 1909, but I attended the Birming- 
ham conference in the following October as the delegate of my old 
Bristol Society, which was then affiliated—and ought still to be. Of 
all who attended those first four conferences only four were present at 
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Bath this year. It was strange to realise that of all the 250 visitors 
I knew not more than a dozen. 


ie 


I hope all this is not tedious. In any case, the Editor himself chose 
the title for me, and perhaps this bit of Fellowship history is not without 
interest. But I am asked what were my impressions as I looked back 
over the gap of years? Well, first of all, I was impressed by the great 

increase in the number of delegates. In those early days which I have 
been recalling, the total number of delegates was not more than thirty 
or forty ; this year there were more than two hundred actual delegates 
at the business meeting. I was struck by the goodwill towards the 
Fellowship as a whole that was manifested by the branches. I do not 
mean to say that there was any real ill-will in the old days, but there 
were misunderstandings, and at two of the first four conferences there 
was “a certain liveliness.” There was no suggestion of that sort of 
thing this year, though I was interested to observe that there remains 
a latent objection in some quarters to any rule which includes a 
subscription to The Dickensian in the annual Fellowship subscription. 
I cannot understand the objection. It will die out. Still less can I 
understand the apathy of so many members of the Fellowship to this 
magazine which was revealed by the figures given by the Editor. One 
would imagine that people who joined a Dickens Fellowship did so 
because they were keenly interested in Dickens, and that they would 
delight in reading a brightly-produced magazine devoted to that 
author. But the figures referred to have to be read in conjunction 
with a paragraph in the annual report, which recorded the fact that 
some branches devote themselves to almost everything except Dickens. 
It always was so. I recall several branches of years ago which almost 
entirely ignored Dickens. None of those that come to mind is in 
existence to-day, and it will always be found that such branches lack 
vitality. In my experience they depend for their existence absolutely 
upon the energy of one individual, and they emulate old soldiers im- 
mediately he or she drops out, and fade away. I was interested to 
learn that the Fellowship now has 15,000 members. It is evidence 
that the organisation is run on sound lines, as well as a wonderful 
tribute to the maintenance of Dickens’s hold upon his fellow countrymen 
and women, and those of the same race. It was especially interesting 
to hear the treasurer’s pleasant statement. What memories that called 
up! Dexter and Miller will remember with what anxieties we went 
to the first Conference. I well enough remember having to call at the 
bank on my way to King’s Cross to make sure that a cheque had been 
cleared ! And then the London Conference, when there were distinct 
murmurings over the unsatisfactory state of the finances. But when 
the obvious solution of the financial difficulty was put to delegates 
they would not listen. One mistake was made when the Fellowship 
was founded, and persisted in far too long. I refer to that “ minimum ” 
subscription of one shilling. It was instituted with the best of in- 


tentions, of course. It would be in the true spirit of Dickens that 
U 
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none should be excluded by reason of unfortunate worldly circum- 
stances. It was that dear old fallacy which persists everywhere. | 
When it comes to putting what is called the democratic ideal into 
practice, it is generally found that it amounts to a levelling down. 
The effect of that shilling subscription was a handicap to the Fellowship: 
for years. Oh, the number of penny stamps with which headquarters 
was flooded every autumn! I remember one man who would not 
buy a postal order. He invariably got a piece of cardboard that 
exactly fitted his envelope. It was of the thickness of a shilling, and 
into a hole of the exact size his shilling was tightly fitted. Then it 
was sent through the post. For years this individual defrauded the 
revenue in this way. Then branches, in the race for the highest 
membership, would take shillings from any and everybody. They 
boasted their membership, but four-fifths of that membership was; 
unreal. It was not surprising when the biggest branch seceded. Itt 
had a thousand members, with an average attendance at meetings of! 
not more than twenty. In those days, I make bold to say, not fifty, 
per cent. of the Fellowship’s membership was of the right kind. All! 
has been altered now. In consequence, the finances are sound, as we? 
could only imagine in a far off dream in those days, and there is a bettert 
type of member. I could have no doubt about that as I listened to: 
the speeches at Bath. When Mr. Sturge Cotterell was showing us: 
round the city on the Saturday afternoon, one observed the quick: 
uptake of references to others than Dickens. That would not have: 
been apparent twenty-five years ago. ; 

I do not propose to say much about the social functions. That: 
magnificent gathering on the Friday night would not have been possible 
in the early days that I recall so well. I do not say the same about 
the dinner on the Saturday, for we had brilliant functions at Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham. But I will say this: that at no previous 
function of the kind that I have attended has the speaking been 
sustained on so high a level. I have attended (for my sins) more public 
dinners than anybody else who was present, with not more than two 
or three exceptions, and I have no hesitation in saying that very, 
very rarely indeed have I experienced so high a standard of speaking 
so consistently sustained. And I repeat what I said at this dinner— 
that never have I heard a better speech to the toast of ‘‘ The Immortal 
Memory ” than that delivered by Mr. Vachell. 

One final word. Visiting Bath towards the end of his life, Dickens 
wrote: ‘‘ Landor’s ghost goes along the silent streets here before me.” 
I thought of that, and another ghost was ever before me. The Fellow- 
ship is prosperous now as its founders hardly dared to dream. Let us 
never forget him to whom we owe more than to all others, him who 
devoted the best part of his life to the task of so well and truly laying 
the foundations on which others are building so admirably now. May 
I say that it was a peculiar happiness to meet at this conference Matz’s 
daughter, who is so devotedly maintaining the association of her 


father’s name with the great and unique organisation which he di 
most to create ? 


AS 
LAUGHTER AND THE SOUL 


AN ADDRESS GIVEN AT NEw YorRK ON THE 


OCCASION OF DICKENs’s 118tTH BirTHDAY 


By Rev. Dr. ROBERT NORWOOD 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, N.Y. City 


I 


R. PRESIDENT, members of The Dickens Fellowship of New 
York, privileged guests, of whom I am happy to be one : 

There stands on the topmost step of the throne of the Infinite One 
jan archangel. He is intimate with Michael and all his angels. He is 
as lyric as Ariel and as brooding as Israphel. He is the only archangel 
who dares turn his back upon the Infinite One, and, as he stands on 
that high place, looking down the abysses whence the worlds rise, that 
Infinite One marks how the approach of creation of this angel describes 
the nearing advance of souls to Him; and how, as they leave that 
angel, they forsake the Infinite. 

He is the Angel of Laughter, and one hundred and eighteen years 
ago, when the world was weary, tired, and lost in a maze of illusion, 
God nodded, and the archangel understood and left his high place to 
awaken in the arms of the woman who was the mother of Charles 
Dickens. So I have tried to describe the holy mission of laughter. 
But we have no means in our power to tell the story of the influence 
of that Angel upon eternity. He had a good deal to do with another 
birth, and that time a baby was gurgling and cooing in a'manger-cradle 
in a hill town called Bethlehem. He, too, came at a time when the 
world was weary and sad and lost in the maze of illusion. That par- 
ticular one thought of his mission as a mission of joy, and though he 
was afterwards described as a man of sorrows and well acquainted with 
grief, that did not describe him who was always talking about his joy, 
and who was afterwards painted in one immortal sentence by an 
inspired genius of the first century: “‘ Who for the joy that was set 
before him endured the cross, despising the shame.” 

There is a laughter of hell, which is a giggle without imagination, 
and there is a laughter of heaven which rocks the stars with its vibra- 
tions: it is the tumultuous sound of understanding. There have 
been many attempts to describe the genius of Dickens, to measure 
him as a novelist. No attempt will be made this evening to do this. 
Let me rather think of him in the metaphor which I have tried to 
frame concerning him, and analyze first of all what I mean by divine 
laughter. A stanza from William Winter will do for a start : 


“At first we thought him but a jest, 
A ray of laughter quick to fail.” 
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But Dickens was no ray of laughter. He was a sun of laught 
whose rays are penetrating the universal human heart. Only laugher 
in the sense of divine laughter can understand Dickens, and onl 
devilish, unimaginative gigglers deride him. He belongs always t 
the understanders, who are like this man whose memory we are cele 
brating this evening, in conjunction with that other whom Dicke 
strove to serve from the first time he put his inspired quill to pape 
until that quill dropped from his hand—the Child who was born in th 
hill town called Bethlehem. 

We need a renaissance of Dickens, for just now we are recoverin, 
from the measles of imagery—that self-conscious, unimaginative 
freckle-faced stage which we developed shortly after the war ane 
which is still continuing in a series of shallow, glittering, clever, wort 
less books. The hastiest thing that the group who loves this kind 
material can say about Dickens is that he was a Victorian. Ther: 
have been many words of blasphemy in the vocabulary of the huma 
race, but no word has quite such a blasphemous sound as this wore 
Victorian. The freckle-faced, the shallow-pated, the gigglers with n 
joy or understanding in their hearts, who have not sufficient size o 
soul to live life beautifully, grumble and mutter and make their com: 
plaint, until they end with a giggle in a delirium of deserved death 
So many canons of literature are being established by the pundits o 
learning. Schools of literature are being set up all over North Amerie 
—to say nothing of Europe, though I think we had better confin 
ourselves to the faults of North America, and say to the Infinite One : 
“ Against thee only have I sinned and done this evil in thy sight : 
that thou mightest be justified in thy saying and clear when thow 
shalt judge.” 

If Dickens were in the world to-day, he would laugh these shallow+ 
pated individuals into reality. They would forget their technique ot 
clever writing. They would discover that genius has nothing to de 
with insincere epigrams; that mockery of life is not magnitude. 
They would discover that life has no plot. It is too vast to be plotted, 
and the novelist whom we are celebrating this evening was as vast as 
Homer and as penetrating as Dostoyevsky. I think of Homer and 
Dostoyevsky and Dickens as the types of eternal divine laughers who 
have come into the way of this world to help us to overcome the 
illusions which we have created through the infertility of our imagina- 
tion and the shallowness of our heart and the amazing static words of 
our self-absorption. A man has almost to be God to turn his back upon 
God. It means that he does not have to look at God to discover that 
God is; that he has such divinity in himself that he can descend into 
the common ways of the universe and find God everywhere. : 

There is only one kind of infidel—not the man who has an intellectual 
headache and calls himself an agnostic or an atheist or something 
else equally sounding and equally shallow. The only kind of athei 
is a bitter, prune-mouthed person. We have plenty of them on t 
planet at this hour. They need the treacle that the old lady serv 
to the boys in the famous institution of learning, which was almost 
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ad as our present institutions of learning. Only her doses were 
urgative. We can’t say as much for the doses of modern learning 
hich are being administered to our boys and girls, and which send 
hem out into the world unable to cope with life, nasty and shallow 
nd sneering. We need the Angel of Laughter, and we are here this 
vening to raise a white pillar to the memory of that moment when 
e incarnated and came into the world as a little boy with eyes that 
pened on everything, with a heart like a harp of many strings, and 
ith a voice that was like the sound of many waters. 


Ie 


What is a novel but the story of a soul’s adventure through life, 
nd its discoveries ? No book was ever written deliberately. A man 
ight as well kiss a woman deliberately and expect her to respond to 
t, as a genius to try to paint a picture deliberately or write a poem 
eliberately or compose music deliberately. These things happen 
ecause they have to! They are the result of a condition in a human 
oul that is in a riotous tumult of ecstasy over the sheer wonder of 
iving. And when a man like Dickens begins to write, he is not 
easuring his sentences nor is he concerned with punctuation—he 
eaves those things to his secretary ! 

Nor is he just preaching. Let us get rid of the idea that Dickens 
rote tracts for the times. He made tracks that run into eternity. 
Je was not a moralizer. He has been accused of that. Morals are 
meidental to laughter. Behaviour is a kind of happening that follows 
apon ecstasy. If one catches the rhythms of the universe his move- 
ments wili be gracious. Morals are gracious movements, and one is 
not conscious of one’s movements when the rhythm is stirring from 
within. This man vibrated to the rhythms of the laughter of the 
Angel who stands on the topmost step of the throne of God, and when 
1e wrote his books, the rhythm of that laughter entered into them. 
[That is why they have the quality which the Nicene Creed has so 
yptly described in the third Person of the Holy Trinity: “The Lord 
nd Giver of life.” 

If we were to consult Dickens about his belief, he might be considered 
, little weak from the standpoint of the Fundamentalists, and he 
night not satisfy the Anglo-Catholics, but I am very sure that he 
vould satisfy us who are gathered here that the best way to know 
tod is in terms of what the apostle Paul called the fellowship of the 
oly Spirit. There is a holy and a spiritual fellowship through which 
/man moves when he lives gladly because of the discoveries he has 
nade concerning the Godhood of souls. There is something of the 
ivine in the character of Quilp, something of the divine in every 
ingle person in the large drama of this second Shakespeare. 


II. 


The first time I visited England, instead of going to Westminster 
.bbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral or the Parliament buildings, or hunting ~ 
p Cleopatra’s Needle, I tried to find the Old Curiosity Shop. I wanted 
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to meet Little Nell. I had met her on a gorgeous summer day wher 
I was about ten years old, playing truant from school—and let ma 
tell you that the right way to read Dickens is when you are playing 
truant, for you want to forget little obligations when you approach 
this master. You must be willing to sacrifice your shoulders to tha 
birch if you would enter into the fulness of the discoveries which ha 
is communicating to you. Nearly all of my days with Dickens have 
been stolen days—sometimes I still play truant on Saturday. And ] 
suspect that sermons would be more inspiring and human if preachers 
read less of Paley or of Butler’s Analogy or of Tertullian, or even o 
dear old crazy Origen, and more of Dickens ! 

Of course, the right kind of preaching is never oracular. The mar 
who draws the multitude to him is not thinking of helping them, 
The moment you begin to think you are a Messiah, you have insulted 
the ideas of a redeemer. Redeemers are not thinking about saving{ 
people. Redeemers are eager to share what they have and will die if 


life. He was not trying to make men better. He was not trying tai 
reform them. He was announcing to man who they were, and when 
you get men to realize what Paul afterward discovered—and so wa 
converted and then left a record of it in a sentence—you will no longer 
be desirous of making the world right by statutes, but you will bows 
your head before the mystery of the secret contained in these lines : 
“ God’s soul bears witness with our soul.” There is something in us: 
that is like something in God, and when we discover what that some 
thing is, we begin to move up to him under the rhythms of the Ang 
of Laughter. God’s soul bears witness with our soul that we are the 
children of God; that there is nothing in God that is not in us—heirs 


There is a kind of rage that comes out of laughter—not a destructive 
rage, not the rage of the tyrant, but the jealous rage that we have 
towards our friends when we find them unworthily presenting them: 
selves ; the irritation that we have with the dearest one we know 
who has beauty in her soul but is so aggravating and provoking that 
she will always grossly caricature herself. You mothers understan 
the boy who is full of winged beauty, but with something impish ini 
him that makes him suspicious of his wings, who will try to tear them 
or soil them or refuse to use them. And then it is that your gla 
golden laughter becomes anger. . 

That is the only kind of anger I discover in Dickens—it is the anger 
of a great soul. And he is as angry with himself as he is with the resti 
of the world, impatient with the slow-moving human race, and writings 

». 
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his inspired words in order that men might reach up and catch that 
star and be drawn by force up out of the muck into which they have 
thrown themselves by their own deliberate folly. 


LV: 

We shall never lose sight of this man. As the world goes on it will 
more and more possess Dickens, because Dickens is the world. Dickens 
is humanity. Dickens is our high average. Something in us reacts 
to him, and it is not necessary to sit down with a pencil and discover 
that here the semi-colon was in the wrong place or that there the 
paragraph was not rightly designated from its fellow. We shall find 
here the life that we discover when we read Homer. 

Several years ago I travelled through Greece with a guide, who, of 
course, spoke modern Greek. I pretended that I spoke ancient Greek, 
to give him the impression that I was really a full-orbed classicist. But 
it was easy for me to deceive him because the rhythm of the old Greek 
was in the rhythm of the new Greek. The rhythm of Homer was all 
through Greece, and somehow we caught it. The first thing we knew 
we were back in the days of the Odyssey and the Iliad. 

That is the quality which we discover in this man Dickens. Of 

course Thackeray was the greater artist. Browning was a greater 
artist than Whitman, but who is so besotted and intellectual this 
evening as to prefer Browning to Whitman ? Whitman next to Lincoln 
and Lincoln next to Whitman was the greatest man that ever happened 
in North America. You cannot select an individual and appraise him 
merely because he tied his necktie more properly than the other fellow ! 
When a man is great, you are not discovering the colour of his necktie 
or how he tied it. You are conscious of the man, the fulness of his 
soul, something that is vibrant in him, that communicates itself to 
you in the old Greek phrase of “the Lord and Giver of Life.” 

So we are drinking a toast to the memory of a man whose soul goes 
marching on—but really not ahead of us. He will never go ahead of 
us. That is not Dickens. He will always be in our midst, a man 
among us as a servant. He asks no high place in Olympus. He asks 
only to go up with the multitude to its high achievement ; and if we 
could write a poem about him, we should end on this : 


My business is to be a priest, 
Whose holy task is to forgive, 
To bid the beggar to the feast, 
To touch the dead and make them live. 


I know not any fear of thrones, 
No claim of Scribe and Pharisee ; 
My word is set to many tones 
Of lute and harp and psaltery. 


I have no temple and no creed, 
I celebrate no mystic rite ; 

The human heart is all I need, 
Wherein I worship day and night. 
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The human heart is all I need, 

For I have found God ever there— 
Love is the one sufficient creed, 

And comradeship the purest prayer.* 


The temple in which the great soul of Dickens worshipped was the 
human heart, and the Bible that he read was in the human face. 
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Pen Pictures from Contemporary 
Sources 
IX. 


Marcus STONE’s RECOLLECTIONS GIVEN 
AT THE Boz CiuB DINNER, 1910 


I HAD only just come to live in London 
with my father, and had the blessed 
privilege of rummaging in his studio. 
1 was greatly interested in the fresh 
volumes that came in day after day. 
There was a window in the studio, and 
near that stood a screen. One day I went 
behind the screen and looked into the garden, and there 1 saw a 
gentleman and two ladies. They were looking up at the house. Then- 
I was fetched, and I remember going downstairs and being presented 
to the ladies and gentleman, and being ashamed of a very black pair 
of hands which were grasped by that blessed, noble, generous hand of 
Charles Dickens. That was the first time I saw him, when I was ten 
years’ old. And from that time he was constantly in my field of vision. 
Very shortly afterwards I did my first illustration for one of his books 
—not a published illustration, but one to hang in the dining-room at 
home. It was a drawing of “Jo” in Bleak House. I was surprised 
by my father coming into the room with the illustrious author. ‘‘ That 
is good,”’ said Dickens, looking over my shoulder; “ you must give 
that to me when it is done.’ And here comes a little text on one of 
the great characteristics of Charles Dickens. I heard no more of this 
circumstance for eighteen months, when I received a book from him. 
It was the first published copy of his A Child’s History of England, — 
accompanied by a letter in which he said that I had given him a little 
sketch, and he wished me to have a little remembrance of him. He 
said: “ This history is not so genteel as history has a habit of being.” 
I should like to sketch one or two vignettes that come across the 
mind. We often went for long walks, up by Cobham Woods, Rochester, — 
and down the road to Chatham. And all along that route I see his 
figure. How brightly the sun shone! I suppose there were gloomy 
days, but they were not worth remembering. One day I recollect as we 
came down to Chatham. Dickens said: “ You see that church? That 


* From “The Piper and the Reed” 
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is where I saw the pauper’s funeral in Oliver Twist, exactly as it is 
written in the book. Here is something more interesting still. A 
few months afterwards I received a letter from the clergyman who 
behaved in an unseemly way on that occasion, asking me whether I 
conceived it possible that such a thing could ever occur. I wrote back 
to him and said, ‘ Thou art the man.’ ” 

On another occasion we were walking together, and overtook a 
tilt-cart with the name of ‘“‘ Weller” on it. I called his attention to 
it, and he said: “ Yes; and he is more or less the immortal man; he 
is a fruiterer who keeps a shop in Chatham Market.” 

Another day, in going past the theatre in Rochester, Dickens said : 
* You see that low wall with a railing on the top; well, I remember 
when I was a little chap my dear mother (God forgive her) putting me 
on that wall and making me cheer the Prince Regent.” 

One night he proposed to two of the boys and myself that we should 
walk down to Rochester and go and see the pantomime. It was a 
cold night. Dickens wore a cap and mufiler; and as he drew near the 
theatre he said: “I think I shall keep the muffler on, because people 
are so apt to pay me compliments if they recognise me.” There were 
three people in the front row of the pit, and one man—a sailor—in the 
centre, and he was smoking, although smoking was strictly prohibited. 
The harlequin was very old and very fat, and he could not get out of 
the trap without the help of the clown and pantaloon. Dickens did 
not escape observation, in spite of the mufter, and the clown made a 
wretched attempt at a gag, but failed; but he managed to bring out 
the words “ The great Charles Dickens.” After that we fled. 


X.—An AMERICAN View oF DICKENS. 

In a letter from Mrs. John L. Motley to her husband, dated Boston, 
February 5th, 1842. 

_... Dickens goes to-day, but has promised to return in June. I only 
had a glimpse of him in the street getting in and out of a carriage when 
he came to breakfast with Dr. Channing the other morning. I went 
to Miss Peabody’s, where he promised to go ; instead of which, however, 
he went to bed and sent an apology, and disappointed the Paiges, who 
had prepared a magnificent dinner for him—half an hour after the 
dinner hour he sent an apology. He went to Lowell on Thursday, 
which he said was the happiest day he had passed in the country. He 
promised to go again, and Sam Lawrence promised to give him a 
party, and invite 1,200 girls to meet him. Poor man, he is literally 
used up. He says in future he shall pursue a totally different course 
—shut himself up on particular days and see no one. He came to the 
country for particular purposes, all of which he has been obliged to 
forego thus far, for the sake of giving himself up as a spectacle. He 
says this second edition, this epitome of London, will never do; he 
must see something besides. He has been about among the poor with 
Waterstone and to the watch-house twice. His mistake, I think, was 
in supposing he would see and hear and understand everything in six 
months; he ought to have given himself more time. Mrs. D. is to be 
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confined, I hear, which will hurry them home ; he has four children. 
Somebody told me that the other evening, when he was obliged to 
stay at home from perfect exhaustion of body and mind, that a man 
inquired for him at the Tremont House, and, in spite of Dickens's 
repeated refusals to see him, contrived to make his way into his parlour, 
where the poor man was extended on the sofa; he remained an hour, 
and then requested Mr. D. to allow him to bring up his wife, who was 
waiting below. Dickens told him he really must excuse him, he was. 
too ill to remain up any longer, and went to his room and threw himself 
on the bed. In spite of this, the man brought up his wife and passed 
another hour with Mrs. Dickens. Did you ever hear anything so 
disgusting ? The women—not the common people, for that you could 
excuse—float round him in the streets, wait for him at corners, and 
Alexander’s room is crammed every day with girls and women, who 
call themselves ladies, to see him when he comes out of the studio. 
The other day he was absolutely obliged to force himself through the 
crowd, and one woman stepped before him and said to him: “ Mr. 
Dickens, will you be kind enough to walk entirely round the room, so 
that we can all have a look at you?” This is one of the million things 
which I could tell you which makes me feel sometimes as if I should 
cry with mortification. Chapman’s invitation to him was the funniest : 

‘* Mr. Dickens, will you dine with me ?”* 

**T am sorry, I am engaged.” 

* Will you sup with me ?” 

‘“T am engaged.” 
* Will you lunch with me ?” 

“*T am engaged.” 

* Will you breakfast with me ?” 

‘*T am engaged.” 

* Well, will you sleep with me ?” 

“Thank you, with the greatest pleasure ; nothing could gratify 

me more than to accept an invitation to sleep.” 

Mrs. Dickens, they say, is entirely overcome with the enthusiasm 
her husband has created, and cannot speak of it without tears. If 
he comes again I shall dine with him at the Forbes’s. I have not been 
able to see him by fair means, and I could not by foul. The particulars 
of which I refer you to Ned’s letter and to the papers, for I take it for 
granted Col. J. must receive American papers. Almost everybody 
seems to agree that Hilliard’s was the best speech. The New Yorkers — 
are giving a magnificent ball for him at the Park Theatre, and have 
been rehearsing tableaux from his books ever since he arrived. 
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EXTRACTS FROM OBITUARY NOTICES, 1870 
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The language of Mr. Dickens has become part of the language of 
every class and rank of his countrymen. The characters of Mr. 
Dickens are a portion of our contemporaries. It seems scarcely 
possible to believe that there were never any such persons as Mr. 
See and Mrs. Nickleby and Mrs. Gamp.—Saturday Review, June 
11th. 

* * * * * 

He has taught us by his humour, as nothing else could have taught 
us, how full to overflowing what is called “* Vulgar”? life is of all the 
human qualities, good and evil, which make up the interest of human 
existence.— The Spectator, June 11th. 

* * * * * 

In the amount of his native genius, there can be no question, Charles 
Dickens alone outweighs all the writers of fiction in his time.— Illus- 
trated London News, June 18th. 

* * * * * 

He spent no thought on religious doctrines or religious reforms, 
but regarded the Sermon on the Mount as good teaching, had a regard. 
for the village church and churchyard, and quarrelled with nothing 
but intolerance.— Fraser's Magazine, July. 

* * * * * 

Without any exception, the most original writer in the language. 
Dickens, far from being a realistic writer, was one of the most intensely 
idealistic writers that ever existed.—Alfred Austin in Temple Bar, July. 

* * * * * 

All his books are household words ; all his characters are our friends 
or foes; his greatest’ characters are something more—they are, let 
who will deny it, amongst the most splendid creations of] English 
genius.—St. James's Magazine, August. 

* * * * * 

The best tribute we can render his memory is the reading of his 
works, with an enlarged charitable and humble mind, in something 
of the spirit in which they were written.— Victoria Magazine, August. 

* * * * * 

But Charles Dickens is not dead. He Lives in his” marvellous 

creations.— The Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, July ; 1st. 
* * * * * 

Even if a greater humorist than Dickens should come in this 
generation—a most unlikely event—he could not excite the same 
enthusiasm because we are so cloyed in these days with a superabund- 
ance of pictorial writing.— The Graphic, June 18th. 

* * * * * 

We doubt whether there has ever been a writer of fiction who took 
such a real and living interest in the actual world about him. Its 
many sorrows, its terrible injustice, its sufferings, its calamities, 
went to his heart.—Arthur Helps in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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SOME DICKENS TEA PARTIES USED 
AS ADVERTISEMENTS 


()% this and the following pages we reproduce some more of Mr. 

Fred Pegram’s delightful drawings illustrating some tea parties 
in Dickens's novels, which were used a few years ago in the press to 
make Celindo Tea better known. We have to thank the International 
Tea Company, Limited, for kindly supplying these blocks. 


Mrs. Jarley entertains little Nell and her Grandfather to tea.— 


“Old Curiosity Shop.” 
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SOME BIRDS OF THE DICKENS AVIARY 


By MARY A. MACEY 
Author of ‘‘ An Exile’s Garden” 


| HERE is abundant evidence to shew that not only did 
j Charles Dickens take great delight in the genus Rook, 
but that he also was, with Gilbert White and the poet 
Burns, an untiring observer of the methods and 
manners of the all-sagacious and discerning birds. 
: The results of these his observations the Master 
ees promulgated in his writings; yet, for my own part, 
en while I am irresistibly attracted to the sable philos- 
ophers by their frequent, their entertaining appearances in the earlier 
novels, it is only in the last, in the—alas !—unfinished work (concerning 
the conclusion of which no two Dickens students have ever been known 
to agree) that I become intimately aware of the spell the birds exercise. 
For with Hdwin Drood in my hand, I can listen to the hoarse voices 
which break the stillness of Minor Canon corner; I can hear the 
cawings that descend to earth from the pinnacles and the parapets of 
Cloisterham Cathedral; and, with added gratification, I can watch 
members of the sedate fraternity as they wing their way from divers 
quarters of the sky, and as they assemble together on the great tower, 
in order (presumably) to enjoy those vibrations which the tolling of 
the service bell, and the exertions of the service organist are about to 
afford them. 

So much for the Cloisterham rooks. But although they do not play 
so important a part on the Dickens stage as their Cloisterham connec- 

tions, mention must be made of the Canterbury rooks of clerkly bearing ; 

the observers of Doctor Strong’s meditations, and the suppositious 
correspondents of the Highgate rooks. Then there was the Priory- 
garden posse, those laceraters of the heart of the love-racked Pip ; 
there were the Dingley Dell cawers at which the counterfeit sportsman, 
Winkle, levelled the gun he had neglected to prepare for slaughter. 
And, mellowed by the enchantments of distance, some rooks’ harsh 
notes helped to lull Sir Leicester Dedlock when he was lying gout- 
swollen and in torment upon his drawing-room sofa, into a semblance 
of ease and repose. 

Not rooks only, but nearly all of Nature’s other “ choristers,” 
whether raucous-voiced or otherwise, enjoyed their share of the Master’s 
regard. Take first the raven: two illustrious members of this honour- 
able family were, in turn, household pets of the Dickens family over a 
space of many years. And Barnaby’s Grip was a “‘ compound ”’ of 
these two great originals; Grip the mere infant when his owner was 
grey-haired ; Grip the “sharpest and cunningest of all the sharp and 
cunning ones”; Grip who could bark like a lusty house-dog, who 
would muse over the epitaphs marked upon tombstones ; who delighted 
to bite the heels of vagabond boys. And not a few of the Dickens 
actors partake of Grip’s characteristics. The arch-rascal Squeers sticks 
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his head on one side “like an old raven; the glance of good Mrs.; 
Brown was as “ bright and greedy as that of a raven.” And that art- 
ful lady “ croaks ” in company with Mrs. Pipchin, the Princess Puffer,’ 
Arthur Gride, the spirit-sodden Mrs. Gamp, and the mad gentleman in: 
“smalls ’’—the ‘‘ counterpart ”’ of Kate Nickleby’s grandfather. 

I know of but one nightingale—a nightingale scared into silence by) 
the portentous tolling of a bell—-in the novels of Dickens. And of but 
one cuckoo, an equally silent singer. It is true that both Jonas and 
Mr. Pecksniff (companions well-matched in iniquity !) might have} 
heard the last-mentioned ubiquitous caroller when they were walking 
together up the lane, and when they were carrying the portmanteau 
and the carpet-bag between them towards Alderbury, the “ little» 
Wiltshire village,’ had the bird been in voice. But it had concluded 
its grateful labours for that day. And I incline towards the belief 
that Dickens disliked parrots; he bestowed those astute fowls upon} 
such unpleasing persons as Mrs. Merdle and Mr. Carker. More-- 
over, the term “ poll-parrot,”’ harmless in itself, he places as an invective } 
in the mouths of Rogue Riderhood and Grandfather Smallweed ; and | 
each man makes use more than once of the expression if the goddess } 
of his hearth has failed to charm or to assist him, her lord and master, , 
during moments of domestic leisure or of business anxiety. 
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David Copperfield introduces Agnes to Dora and the Mi. 
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_We are not told how many canaries-in-Chancery there were that 
pined before that parapet whereon Lady Jane lay crouched and ready 
| to spring ; and IJ am glad to turn from a melancholy surmise to canaries 
more happily situated; to Miss Tox’s high-shouldered, tenderly- 
cherished pet whose ear-splitting joy-notes Major Bagstock must many 
a time have heartily cursed when both his and the “ fair enslaver’s 
window happened at the same moment to be open; to the “ most 
astonishing bird”; to Miss Trotwood’s well-nourished, though doubt- 
less well-dragooned pair. Perhaps the “birds” owned by Lucie 
Manette and by Madeleine Bray were canaries ? Perhaps those two 
empty cages which hung, the one in Walter Gay’s office, the other in 
the lobby of the Fleet prison, had contained, sometime, a collection of 
yellow songsters? Such conjectures are ridiculously futile, but of 
this I am perfectly certain: .that Mr. Barkis chose for the acceptance 
of his future bride a canary of indubitable vocal merit ! 

And would the Maypole be to me the enchanted fabric of my imag- 
ination that it is without its pigeons, without the winged host of 
tumblers, fantails, runts and pouters which brood upon or fly around 
the mythical hostelry’s baseless insubstantial walls? I think not. It 
was a pity that the Satis House cot stood untenanted; the lonely 
Hstella was badly in need of wholesome interests in her gloom-centred 
and sequestered life. One feels that even the Happy Cottage “ cloud ” 
‘of pigeons which so delighted the eyes, and so stimulated the 
imagination of their owner, the would-be linguiste, might have been 
better as fanciful companions for the soul-starved child of adoption 
than no pigeons at all. And how many times a day the caged 
“Colonel” must have agonised to be, once again, as free as his two 
sky-sweeping pigeons of the “remarkable breed”: those rarities 
asked of the felonious “plant”? by the insatiable acquisitor of 
“ portable property.” 

The London sparrow, the sometimes dismal, the sometimes rheumatic, 
but always dingy London sparrow, held evidently a firm place in the 
affections of Charles Dickens. For does not David Copperfield “ love ”’ 
the twittering thing? The small brown creatures are always hopping 
in and out of the Dickens pages. Some “ play at country” in nooks 
removed from main thoroughfares ; others revel in any occasional blink 
of sunshine that lightens, if but for a moment, the stygian gloom of 
Princess’s Place. Tom Pinch approaches his Temple window ; number- 
less sparrows, confidentially-disposed are at hand; the much-married 
Mr. Snagsby, free temporarily of marital despotism, walks abroad in 
Staple Inn to be entertained by the chirpers’ air of rurality. Such 
gregarious, such pastoral sparrows scarcely seem akin to those of their 
compatriots that vapoured upon “crippled” trees; or to those that 
repented of their early marriages when spring had delayed her coming ; 
or to those unfortunates which were “ sawed” by bitter winds, and 
“ smothered ” in whirls of sawdust. And the tailless, staggering 
sparrow ? I would I knew if Miss Pecksniff took to London, to aid 
her in the undoing of the fatuous Moddle, the shorn and tottering 
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specimen. Perhaps so. The rickety innocent had aforetime held a 
part in a similar comedy. ; 

Now the woodpecker has a place in the Dickens aviary. He appears 
always in connection with a song. Which lyric—now happily defunet 
—was well known in the nineteenth century; it throve in popular 
esteem under the euphonious title of “The Woodpecker Tapping.” 
Clearly Dickens considered the ballad worthy of mention, for he per- 
mitted the jester of the aviary three presentations. On one occasion 
Master Micawber is commanded to sing the song; the alternative to 
his immediate compliance with the order being his immediate with- 
drawal from the room to bed. At another time Mrs. Mould delights 
her readily-amused spouse when she substitutes for the word beech 
of the song that of the word elm—a wood which was used then by 
coffin-makers, and a wood which is used still by coffin-makers, for 
anything I know to the contrary. But it was Flora who told Clennam 
(of course with breathlessness and mystery) that her Papa was “ sitting: 
prosingly breaking his new-laid egg in the parlour over the City article, 
exactly like the Woodpecker Tapping.” 


INI. 


I do not forget Tim Linkinwater’s blind blackbird ; nor the athletic 
bullfinch, the property of Mr. Sweedlepipe : nor that plump partridge 
selected by Destiny to fall before Mr. Tupman’s eccentric gunfire. I 
know all the plumaged inhabitants of the Dickens aviary—the solitary 
storm-bird which skimmed the “ high watery walls”; the Chesney 
Wold owl; the pair of love-birds, restricters of the movements of the ? 
too-officious Guppy; those hovering sea-birds towards which the? 
wistfully-speculative gaze of the “frail moonlit” Paul was so fre- - 
quently directed; the cramped sufferer of the Creakle schoolroom ; ; 
Oliver Twist’s pensioner ; Christopher Casby’s mute possession ; the 
acrobatic game-cock of the stable yard ; the Grinder’s ensnarers ; the} 
baker’s aged bantam—all these and many more. They crowd in upon i 
my memory until I can hear, almost, the beating of their wings. I. 
know, too, the fortunate monopolisers of the Soho plane tree; the + 
gleeful birds, singers on holidays and half-holidays; the birds that: 
sang Dora. | 

And I know the larks. And no lark “ strains harsh discords and _ 
unpleasing sharps’ within that almost limitless area of dreamland. 
which men call the Dickens world. Little Nell fares forth upon her ° 
toilsome Odyssey, hand in hand with her lack-lustred companion. . 
The city traversed, her way lies, for the moment, through al 
irradiated by flocks of ‘* ground-flowers ; above these blossoming and . 
perfumed meads, the lark pours out an exact, a stimulating song. . 
They were larks that welcomed Esther and her three companions into : 
Lincolnshire ; they were larks that proclaimed the Resurrection and | 
the Life over the grave of Mrs. Gargery ; it was a lark which shrill 
of Righteousness on a fine morning at Leamington. Then Mr. Dic 
sends an inscribed fragment of Paper along the string of his kite to 
fly in the sky among the larks. And Rachael and Cissy Jupe, having ' 
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escaped the squalors of industrialism, roam where they can hear 
ecstacies louder far than the even droning of insects, and the “ mild 
whispers ”’ of the leaves of trees. 

| But only Jenny Wren could hear the birds of incomparable song— 
the golden-throated warblers of the spheres. The Heaven-illumined 
pilgrim, meagre and crippled in body, whose soul was aglint with 
star-dust, had been “taught in Paradise.’ And no want and no 
disease, no deplorable contacts, nor any other of the limitations of 
her irksome and confounding life could muttle her ears to the far-flung 
harmonies of the celestial spaces. And such harmonies can still be 
heard by those whose ears are unstopped ; but of their manifold 
excellences they only that walk with the gods are aware. 


LE 
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Florence Dombey has tea with Captain Cuttle and Walter.—‘** Dombey & Son.” 
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“ BITING ” CRITICS 


By J. CUMING WALTERS, M.A. 


I.—PickwIck. 


QERAG down to spend an afternoon of 

profit and of peaceful enjoyment wit 
The Dickensian, I was suddenly seized with 
consternation on discovering that Mr. D. A.. 
Popham, of Oxford, had been gripped with 
desire to bite me. Like Major Bagstock, I am 
getting old and tough, though I still have a 
heart of some tenderness, and I ought to warn: 
my friend that he might not find me altogethe 
to his taste, whether with or without sauce, § 
and whether he had me roasted or boiled. 
But, I asked myself, why this propensity to! 
cannibalism ? Was it love that urged him to devour me? Or had 
Mr. Popham (excuse me if I tremble at the very name !) been lately 
reading the Nursery Tales of Captain Murderer and the Talking Rat,, 
and become infected ? And why, oh why, should I, of all persons, 
be the innocent little ewe lamb sacrificed to his voracity ? 

Further investigation made the matter clear. I had been an un- 
witting cause of offence, and therefore something in the biting way) 
was to be my fit punishment. Mr. Popham was showing his teeth, 
though I am bound to say, not altogether with that fierceness which 
led me to believe I should be hopelessly lacerated. 

My miscreant deed, if I understand aright, is that once upon a time 
I offered some highly discriminating and enlightened comments on 
Pickwick. I had declined to give it limitless praise or exercise a blind 
judgment, and I had found fault with some of its obviously defective 
details. Wherefore my Oxford friend would bite me—not because he 
had any answer to a single argument I advanced, not because he 
could refute a single fact I adduced, but merely because he “ will just 
say this—it is one of the finest books in the world.” I love such 
enthusiasm. It reminds me of my own exuberance when I was a small 
boy and revelled in Mr. Winkle on the Ice, and Mr. Pickwick and Cold | 
Punch, and thought they were incomparable. But now I have grown 
up I find it difficult to re-capture that first fine careless rapture. I 
have learnt to think, and much as I love Pickwick, often as I read it 
(as I have been doing for fifty years until I almost know it by heart), , 
I am not unaware of the faults to be found in that very early work of ! 
a very young and immature genius. Mr. Popham may bite me as hard | 
as he likes, but I shall never recant ; and all the gaudy generalisings ¢ 
and flowery platitudes in the world on “ bathing in the radiance of a+ 
glorious spirit ” will not alter the solid fact that our beloved Charles : 
Dickens sometimes nodded and sometimes made a mistake. Obstinacy ' 
indeed ! 

Here I feel it necessary to remark that I am an exceedingly good- | 
tempered man; everybody says so except my relations. Therefore | 
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41 never let my angry passions rise in the course of argument. I simply 
istand my ground and refuse to yield an inch, like a true-born Briton 
who never, never will be a slave. JI agree with Dr. Johnson that every 
}man has a right to his opinion, and every other man has a right to 
§knock him down for it. But Mr. Popham must not think for a moment 
jthat I love Pickwick less than he does merely because I note some 
} blemishes and honestly say so. The best form of tribute to Dickens is 
to read and consider him impartially and discerningly. The man who 
Wshouts “ Wonderful!” ‘Excellent!’ “ Perfect!” is offering no 
tribute at all; he is only making a noise. What we want in our 
Dickens Fellowship is not the fulsome eulogist, not the man who is for 
ever pasting the same old ornamental label upon everything that 
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Quilp interrupts his wife’s tea party.—“Old Curiosity Shop.” 
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Dickens wrote, not the man who lumps together as of equal merit 
David Copperfield and Oliver Twist—no, what we want Is the judicious 
and reasonable student. And Dickens is far too great to suffer by 
that process. We make his position still more assured when we fix ito 
by wisdom and not by hazard. 

“I have said (and I like to repeat it) that I am a good-tempered | 
man, and, of course, always tolerant. But lest this should appear’ 
boastful, let me confess to one exception. If, for instance, anyone +f 
tells me that Bazzard is Mr. Datchery, in the Drood Mystery, then my’ 
blood boils, my teeth gleam like Carker’s, and, like Mr. Popham, 1- 
want to bite somebody. But that does not prove I am right, or that | 
the unhappy Bazzardite is wrong. Will Mr. Popham, and my other 
critics, kindly note this graceful concession on my part ¢ 


Il.—Droop. 

Still praising myself, as no one else seems disposed to do so, I now 
wish to prove that I am so moderate, so free from prejudice, and so | 
open-minded, that although I have not changed my opinion on the 
main problem in Edwin Drood, I am quite willing to do so if anyone 
will provide me with a better. Here is evidence of my amiable dis- 
position. The Dickensian, in its last number, referred to an article 
by Dr. Howard Duffield in the American ‘* Bookman,” entitled “ John 
Jasper—Strangler.” I have read that article two or three times, and 
I treasure it. Let me say in the most explicit manner that I regard 
it as one of the strongest and most convincing contributions ever 
made towards the unravelling of the enigma of Drood’s fate. Dr. 
Duffield not only presents an unbroken—and, I think, irrefutable— 
argument, but he fortifies it with facts of the first importance. He 
has settled for me, once and for all, the Jasper part of the drama (he 
does not touch Datchery, which is quite a separate problem). I the more 
readily pay homage to Dr. Duffield because he has done, boldly and 
well, what I once came near to doing, and then hesitated and was. 
lost—he has demonstrated that Jasper was a Thug, engaged in Thuggee 
rites, and he proves that the essential information was available to 
Dickens by the publication of Meadows Taylor’s now famous “ Con- 
fessions of a Thug” (1839). The subject was in the air, and Wilkie — 
Collins touched on it in ‘‘ The Moonstone ” (1873). 

I wish everyone interested in The Mystery of Edwin Drood would — 
read Dr. Dutftield’s article. It is of the utmost value. Nothing has — 
struck me so much, and nothing has convinced me more. It is right. 
I should say this, for the real Dickensian is out for truth. Dr. Duffield 
has put us all right, and I salute him—I do not bite him. : 


I1.—Lancasuire Stories. f 

There should be no fetishes for blind or ignorant worship among us. 
When I read indiscriminate praise of the novels, I sigh for honesty and 
sincerity. Speaking as a Lancashire man (may my Birmingham 
friends forgive the renegade !), I should like to point out how easily 
the thoughtless and random can go astray in passing judgment on 
Dickens’s Lancashire stories. I agree with John Ruskin and with 
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Bernard Shaw that Hard Times is a masterpiece, not only on account 
of the economic gospel it enforces, but because of its fidelity of des- 
cription, its skill of characterisation, its poignancy and its humour. 
Dickens did a great and necessary work with sledge-hammer blows 
against the Utilitarian School and its slavery of body and soul. But 
he wrote another Lancashire story which is as worthless as it is de- 
pressing, and honesty demands we should say so. The dull and 
stupid work to which I refer, with its false description of Hoghton 
Tower (one of my favourite visiting places) is George Silverman’s 
Explanation. I should like to cast it on the rubbish heap together 
with those fatuous stories of Detective Field, which are probably the 
most inane and childish detective stories in the English language. 
There! I have said it. Let someone now come and bite me. I 
particularly invite Mr. Popham to come down to Manchester and let 
us have a bite together. He will be quite safe so far as I am concerned, 
for | am a vegetarian. 
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13 Johnson Street, 
Camden Town 


self of this commission. 


The Boyhood 


of Dickens 


HAPPY SCHOOL 
DAYS IN THE a | 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD i | 


(Continued from page 66) 


He came out, and gave me what 
I wanted; and hoped I should become a pupil. I did. At 
seven o’clock one morning, very soon afterwards, I went as 
a day scholar to Mr. Jones’s establishment, which was in 
Mornington Place, and had its school-room sliced away by the 
Birmingham railway, when that change came about. The 
school-room, however, was not threatened by directors or 
civil engineers then, and there was a board over the door 
graced with the words ‘ Wellington House Academy.’ ”’ 


IIl. 


The ending of this nightmare doubtless 
coincided with the commencement of the 
tenancy of the house at 29 (now No. 13) 
Johnson Street, Camden Town, now pre- 
served as a David Copperfield Library for 
children. The father’s position having 
improved, he was able to get his discharge 
from the debtors’ prison and to send 
Charles to a school in the Hampstead 
Road, Wellington House Academy, or 
Mr. Jones’s ‘“ Classical and Commercial 
Academy,” as it was called at that 
time. 

The fragment of autobiography to 
which reference has already been made 
supplies us with the following interesting 
particulars :—‘* There was a school in the 
Hampstead Road kept by Mr. 
Jones, a Welshman, to which my 
father despatched me to ask for a 
card of terms. The boys were at 
dinner, and Mr. Jones was carving 
for them, with a pair of holland 
sleeves on, when I acquitted my- 


The House, a school no longer, is still standing at No. Montagte 
247 Hampstead Road, and bears a tablet aflixed by the Tigg 
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Dickens Fellowship to connect the house with the 
‘@reat novelist. 
| A few of Dickens’s schoolfellows have left on record 
the following account of Dickens as a schoolboy. Says 
ne: “ My recollection of Dickens whilst at school 
is that of a healthy-looking boy, small but well-built, 
Mwith a more than usual flow of spirits, inducing to 
tharmless fun, seldom or never, I think, to mischief, to 
which so many lads at that age are prone. I cannot 
‘recall anything that then indicated he would hereafter 
wbecome a literary celebrity ; but perhaps he was too 
jyoung then. He usually held his head more erect 
athan lads ordinarily do, and there was a general 
Hmartness about him. His week-day dress of jacket 
nd trousers, I can clearly remember, was what is 
Wealled pepper-and-salt ; and instead of the frill that 


Ja 


flooked less youthful in consequence. He invented what 
fwe termed a ‘lingo,’ produced by the addition of a few 
Metters of the same sound to every word; and it was 
four ambition, walking and talking thus along the street, 
o be considered foreigners. As an alternate amusement 
he present writer well remembers extemporising tales 
of some sort, and reciting them offhand, with Dickens and 
Danson or Tobin walking on either side of him. 

“J quite remember Dickens on one occasion heading 
s in Drummond Street in pretending to be poor boys, 
land asking the passers-by for charity—especially old 
ladies, one of whom told us she ‘had no money for beggar 
boys.’ On these adventures, when the old ladies were 
quite staggered by the impudence of the demand, Dickens 
would explode with laughter and take to his heels. 
“T met him one Sunday morning shortly after he left the school, 
and we very piously attended the morning service at 
Seymour Street Chapel. I am sorry to say Master Dickens 
did not attend in the slightest degree to the service, but 
incited me to laughter by declaring his dinner was ready 
and the potatoes would be spoiled ; and, in fact, behaved 
in such a manner that it was lucky for us we were not 
ejected from the chapel. 

“T heard of him some time after from Tobin, whom 
I met carrying a foaming pot of London particular in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and I then understood that Dickens 
was in the same or some neighbouring office. 

“Many years elapsed after this before I became aware 
from accidentally reading ‘ Our School’ that the brilliant 
and now famous Dickens was my old schoolfellow. I 
didn’t like to intrude myself upon him, and it was not 
until three or four years ago, when he presided at the Toots 
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at Willis’s Rooms, ana 
effective speech, that I sem 
reminding him of our forme 
me a kind note in reply 
much.” 
Dickens distinguished him- 
off any prizes,” writes 
belief is that he did note 
and you will remember 
the classics in any of hisf 
some, curly-headed lad, ful 
spirits, and probably was§ 
chievous prank in the 
came in for any of Mrm@ 
Jones’s scourging propen- sity; in fact, together with 
myself, he was only a day- pupil, and with these there 
was a wholesome fear of tales being carried home to the parents. His 
personal appearance at that time is vividly brought home to me ini 
the portrait of him taken a few years later by Mr. Lawrence...... 
‘Depend on it, he was quite a self-made man, and his wonderful 
knowledge and command of the English language must have been 
acquired by long and patient study after leaving his last school. ... . 
‘ At about that time Penny and Saturday Magazines were published 
weekly, and were greedily read by us. We kept bees, white mice andy 
other living things clandestinely in our desks, and the mechanical arts: 
were a good deal cultivated, in the shape of coach-buildings and makingg 
pumps and boats, the motive power of which was the white mice. 
“I think at that time Dickens took to writing small tales, and wes 
had a sort of club for lending and circulating them. Dickens was also¢ 
very strong in using a sort of lingo, which made us quite unintelligibles 
to bystanders. We were very strong, too, in theatricals. We mounted! 
small theatres, and got up very gorgeous scenery to illustrate theq 
‘Miller and his Men,’ and ‘ Cherry and Fair Star.’ I remember the 
present Mr. Beverley, the scene painter, assisted us in this. Dickens 
was always a leader at these plays, which were occasionally presented! 
with much solemnity before an audience of boys and in the presence 
of the ushers. My brother, assisted by Dickens, got up the ‘ Miller and) 
his Men’ in a very gorgeous form. Master Beverleys 
constructed the age - mill for us in such a way that it 
could tumble to | ‘ pieces with the assistance of 
of crackers. At one representation the fireworks# 
in the last scene, %& ending with the: 
destruction of the mill, were so very 
realthatthe police interfered and 
knocked violently at the doors.” 
Dickens’s after i taste for theat- 
ricals, to which special reference iss 
made later on, ‘might well haves 
had its origin in these small affairs. 


University College Dinner 
made a most brilliant and 
him a congratulatory note 
fellowship. To this he sent 
and which I value very 

““ T do not remember that 
self in any way, or carried 
another schoolfellow. ‘‘ My 
learn Greek or Latin there, 
there is no allusion to 
writings. He was a hand- 
of animation and animal 
connected with every mis- 
school. I do not think he 
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SOME COMIC SONGS THAT DICKENS 
. KNEW 


BY, We fo LEY 
(Continued from page 197) 


Il. 


WAS reading recently an extremely poor production 
of the “fifties of last century. It is called ‘“ Our 
Miscellany”; its authors were E. H. Yates and R. B. 
Brough, and its contents are a number of parodies of 
well-known authors of the time. The quality of the 
work may be fairly gauged from the parodies of the 
various authors’ names—‘ W. Harassing Painsworth,” 
“Thomas Blabbington Macawley,” “‘ Edgardo Pooh,” 
“Charles Diggins,” etc. Nothing in the book rises above these levels, 
and the alleged parody of Hard Times might equally pass for a parody 
of Bart Kennedy. The interest of the book in the present connection 
ies in a footnote to one of the verse parodies. Students are represented 
in the parody as singing Ethiopian songs, and the footnote says: ‘“‘ In 
he present day the chosen chorus under similar circumstances would 
Ihave been ‘The Ratcatcher’s Daughter,’ or possibly ‘ Vilikins.’” 
hus we have these two songs dated, for the book was published in 
1856. I have already dealt with the first. The second has a special 
interest for us. For that reason, and for the reason that I think it one 
of the best comic songs of the period, I propose to quote it in full. 
Forster tells us that at a Twelfth Night performance of ‘* Tom Thumb,” 
here was a Lord Grizzle, who introduced by desire the ballad of Miss. 
ilikins, and that his rendering of it caused Thackeray to roll from 
his seat in a burst of laughter that became absurdly contagious. We 
may assume that it was the singer more than the song that upset 
Titmarsh’s equilibrium, for the singer was the precocious five-year-old 
Henry Fielding Dickens; but every comic song depends for its 
success on the singer. It would be difficult indeed to recall any 
such song the success of which could be attributed to its own in- 
trinsic merits. Nevertheless, this song does read a littlé more 
comically than most of its kind. JI fancy any really competent 
comedian would even to-day be able to “make something of it.” 
In one song book of the period “ Vilikins and his Dinah ” is described 
as a Legend by Jem Baggs—whoever he may have been. It was 
sung by F. Robson and Sam Cowell. Mr. Lightwood gives the first 
verse as follows : 


It’s of a liquor merchant who in London did dwell, 
He had but one darter, a beautiful gal. 

Her name it was Dinah, just nineteen years old, 
And she had a large fortune in silver and gold. 


This varies slightly from the version in “ Sam Cowell’s New Comic 
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Singer and Concert Room Companion,” and as Sam should be a 
authority for one of his own songs, I give his version of it: 


-Tis of a rich merchant who in London did dwell, 
He had but one daughter, an unkimmon nice young gall. 
Her name it was Dinah, scarce sixteen years old ; 
With a very large fortune in silver and gold. 
Too ral lal, loo ral lal, too ral la. 
Chorus for the silver and gold. 
Too ral lal, ete. 


As Dinah was valiking in the garden one day, 
Her papa he came to her, and thus he did say : 
“Go dress thyself Dinah in gorgeous array, 
And take yourself a husiband both galliant and gay.” 
Too ral lal, ete. 
Chorus for expectant husband. 
Too ral lal, ete 


SrokEN—This is what the infant prodegy said to the author of 
her being : 


‘*Oh, papa, oh papa, I’ve not made up my mind, 
And to marry just yet why I don’t feel inclined. 
To you my large fortune [ll gladly give o’er, 
If you'll let me live single a year or two more !” 
Too ral lal, ete. 
Chorus for the suppliant maiden. 
Too ral lal, ete. 


Spoken—This is what the indignant parient replied—I represent j 
the father : 


“Go, go, boldest daughter ! the parient replied ; 
If you can’t consent to be this here young man’s bride, 
Pll give your large fortune to the nearest of kin, 3 
And you shan’t reap the benefit of one single pin.” , 
Too ral lal, ete. : 
Chorus for the indignant parient—very bass : 
Too ral lal, ete. 


Spoken—Now comes the conflabbergastation of the lovier : 


As Vilikins was valiking the garden around 
He spied his dear Dinah laying dead upon the ground, 
And a cup of cold pison it lay by her side, 
With a billet-dux a-stating *twas by pison she died. ; 
Too ral lal, ete. { 
Chorus for the chemist round the corner, where the 
Too ral lal, ete. 


SPpokEN—This is what the lovier did : 


pison was boughel 


' 
He kissed her cold corpus a thousand times o’er, 


And ealled her his Dinah, though she was no more, 
Then swallowed the pison like a lovier so brave, ' } 
And Vilikins and his Dinah lie both in one grave. 


Too ral lal, ete. 
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Chorus for the disconsolate lovier : 
Too ral lal, ete. 


Morat. 
Now all you young maidens take varning by her, 
Never not by no means disobey your govenor, 
And all you young fellows mind who you clap eyes on, 
Think of Vilikins and his Dinah, and the cup of cold pison. 
Too ral lal, ete. 


Chorus of pisoned people : 
Too ral lal, ete. 


VILIKINS AND HIS DINAH 


for_tin in sil_i-verand gold. Singein, Too-ral_li, too_-ral-li, tooral_li, da. 


I have previously remarked on the growing obscureness of many 
topical allusions in Dickens. The brewer’s drayman we still have 
with us, but at the rate things are moving, and with Messrs. Besterton 
and Chelloc steadily leaving the top of Life’s hill behind them, it 
is impossible to be oblivious to the awful possibility that thirty 
years hence the youth of Britain will be asking “What was a 
drayman?” Let us therefore rescue one more allusion while it is 
yet time. It occurs in Pretures from Italy, in the chapter of Rome. 
Dickens is dealing with the art collections in that city, and he 
declares: “I freely acknowledge that when I see a Jolly Young 
Waterman depicted as a cherubim, or a Barclay and Perkins’s drayman 
depicted as an Evangelist, I see nothing to commend or admire in the 
performance, however great its reputed painter.’’ He refers here to a 
nearly-forgotten comic song. As a matter of fact there were two 
songs with the same title, but there is no doubt which he had in mind, 
because his allusion is clearly to the physical appearance of the drayman, 
and one of the songs had a cover designed by George Cruikshank, in 
which a typical burly red-faced drayman figures. Its author was T. 
Hudson, and essentially it came within the same category as “ The 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter,’ though in point of merit it was greatly 
inferior to that song. The first verse as as follows : 


Near Southwark Bridge, on the Surrey side, 
Lived a widow who much did lack man, 
Her lily-white hand she’d long denied 
To one John Brown, a black man ; 
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This John Brown stuck to her tight, 
Her heart was another way, man ; 
Her thoughts by day, and dreams by night, | 
Were on a Barclay and Perkins’s drayman ! 


John Brown was a footman, and a dandy, but the lady would have 
nothing to do with him. The songs proceeds with some coarseness; \f) 


Says she, “ If truly my mind I tells, 
I don’t wish your feelings to rack, man, 
But really there is such nasty smells, 
What comes from every black man, 
You can’t think how my nose it pains, 
Though I turns it another way, man.” 
Says Brown, *“‘ Dan’t so bad as the stink of the grains 
From Barclay and Perkins’s drayman.” 


I do not propose to quote any more of the poorest comic song of 
the period that I have read. What the reason for its success ca 
bave been I am at a loss to imagine, but it certainly was very popular, 
and the famous firm of brewers must have benefited greatly from its’ 
popularity. Perhaps it was in the magic of their name that th 
explanation lay, for there was another song with the same title that 
had a very good “run.” It appears frequently in the cheap son, 
books of the period as “ Hayward’s version,” but actually it was 
totally different production, and not a ‘ version” at all. It is mueh 
longer, too. It records that 


A General there was on Austria’s side, 
A Baron who ruth did lack, man, 
He hang’d brave soldiers, and—tan his hide ! 
He wallop’d a female back, man. 
Whether he ever did much in fight, 
Is more than I’m able to say, man ; 
But I know that he nearly got kill’’d outright : 
By Barclay and Perkins’s drayman. 


He came to England, and for some reason that is not explained! 
called on the drayman, whose fury rose “ when the Baron came his: 
way, man, and his eyes flash’d fury, and ‘ Butcher, here goes !’ swore: 
Barclay and Perkins’s drayman.” He pelted the Baron with mud! 
and grains, who ran away pursued by the indignant brewery employee. 
There are eight verses of this rubbish, and in the end the Baron is 
rescued by the New Police, who “carried him off in their smack, 
man.” { 

There is nothing better known in the whole range of our literature 
of the past century than Mr. Dick’s difficulty with King Charles’s head. 
Most people who know anything about Dickens know that this fane 
was substituted at the very last moment for a reference to the bull in 
the china shop. It is clear enough that the original idea would have 
proved difficult to sustain, but no doubt Dickens was dissatisfied with 
it because it had not a spark of his fancy, and was simply an appro 
priation of a phrase which had been hackneyed since his boyhoo 
King Charles’s head was one of the happiest inspirations he ever ha 
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ut the incident lends interest for us to a song which had a long run 
f popularity. The saying did not originate with the song, but un- 
oubtedly was popularised by it. There is, however, another allusion 
the bull in the china shop in one of Dickens’s ‘‘ Examiner ”’ articles. 
his is the article in which he described the Chinese junk which was 
n the Thames in the summer of 1848. The novelist wondered 


Whether the mandarin passenger He Sing, or the artist of the 
ship Sum Sing, Esquire, R.A., of Canton, can ever go ashore without 
a walking stick of cinnamon, agreeably to the usage of their like- 
nesses in British tea-shops ? Above all, whether the hoarse old 
ocean can ever have been seriously in earnest with this floating 
toy ship, or merely played with it in lightness of spirit—roughly, 
but meaning no harm—as the bull did in the china shop, on St. 
Patrick’s day in the morning ? 


This is a direct reference to the song by Charles Dibdin, which was 
et to music by W. Reeve, and which must have been known to Dickens 
hen he was a boy. There are five verses, of which I will quote a 
ouple. It will be seen that the last line omits the “ St.” which 
ickens inserts. The word does not appear in any early copies. The 
first verse is : 

You've heard of a frog in an opera hat, 
*Tis a very old tale of a mouse and a rat. 
I could sing you another as pleasant may hap 
Of a kitten that wore a fine hip caul’d cap ; 
But only muse on, a far nobler subject shall drop, 
A bull who got into a china shop. 
Chorus. 
With his right leg, left leg, 
Upper leg, under leg, 
Patrick’s day in the morning. 
The bull resented the shopkeeper’s efforts to expel him, and 


What’er with his feet he could not assail, 

He made ducks and drakes with his horns and his tail, 
So frisky he was with his downs and his ups, 

Each tea service proved he was quite in his cups ; 

He played Meg’s diversion among all the crates, 

He splintered the dishes, and dished all the plates. 


“ Tn an evil hour the proprietor of Vauxhall Gardens took to opening 
them by day.” Boz regretted this, and absented himself ‘‘ until the 
second or third announcement of a race between two balloons tempted 
us and we went.” And in “ Vauxhall Gardens by Day ” he describes 
the concert pavilion. The comic singer, he records, was an especial 
favourite. ‘‘ A marvellously facetious gentleman that comic singer is ; 
his distinguishing characteristics are a wig approaching to flaxen, and 
an aged countenance, and he bears the name of one of the English ~ 
counties, if we recollect right. He sang a very good song about the 
seven ages, the first half hour of which afforded the assembly the 
purest delight ; of the rest we can make no report, as we did not stay 
to hear any more.” 
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One’s reflection is that the comic song that would hold an audiena 
for nearly an hour would need to be a very good one! Or else thi 
singer would need to be particularly good! The singer in this cas: 
was Mr. Bedford. There were several songs of this type, based o 
Jacques famous soliloquy, but there cannot be any doubt as to whic: 
is referred to here. It was “The Seven Ages,” the really popula 
singer of which was Fuller. It is very long, though Boz must ha 
been writing facetiously when he wrote that it occupied more tha: 
half an hour. As to its being a “ very good song” we can only fa 
back on the old proposition that it was the singer rather than t 
song. A reading of it does not confirm Boz’s statement, while i 
contained vulgarities that would not be tolerated to-day. It ope 
with an introductory verse, and then proceeds to describe the seve 
ages, a verse being devoted to each : 


First the infant on the lap, mewling, pewling for its pap, 
Like the rabbit which we truss, is swaddled by its nuss, 
Who to please the puppet tries, as he giggles and he cries, 
All to fill up the farcical scene, Oh ! 
Hush-a-by, wipe an eye, kiss-a-pretty, what a titty. 
Hey down, ho down, derry derry down 
All to fill up this farcical scene, Oh ! 


The last verse runs : 


Then to finish up the play, second childhood leads the way, 
And like sheep that’s got the rot, all our senses gone to pot, 
When death amongst us pops, and down the curtain drops, 
All to fill up the farcical scene, Oh ! 
Then the coffin we move off in, while the bell tolls the knell, 
And high and low, down we go—and 
This ends the farcical scene, Oh ! 


One song which was written in imitation of this one is of interest | 
Dickensians for the reason that it was sung by one of Dickens’s earlies 
friends, John P. Harley, who played in “ The Strange Gentleman,’ 
“The Village Coquettes” and “Is She His Wife?” It is equal 
crude and equally coarse. Its title is “ The Seven Ages of Woman,’ 
and each verse was sung to a different tune : 


PROLOGUE. 
You've heard the Seven Ages of great Mister Man, 
And now Mistress Woman’s I’ll chant if I can, 
And surely the ladies will sanction my plan— 
The plan of unfolding their ages 
Without making mention of years ! f 


First Ace—Tune “ Young May Moon.” 


A baby first appearing, O ! 
Her lungs how strong, how cheering, O ! 7 
Lawk ! how you scratch nursey Kitty, O ! 
If you claw me, you brat, f 
You shall have tit for tat, ? 
For I won’t give you no titty, O ! r] 
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The Second Age was sung to the tune of “ All among the leaves so 
een, the Third to ‘* Morgiana in Ireland,” and so on to the Seventh, 
hich was sung to the tune of ‘‘O, rest thee, babes,” and ran as 
llows : 
Last enters poor Granny, 
But not to last long, 
For her faculties leave her, 
And leave her no tongue ! 
But yet her tongue’s loss, 
Granny quietly brooks, 
For when she departs, 
She departs off the hooks. 
Oh, grandmother, grandmother, rest your old clay, 
So good-bye for ever ! farewell ! well-a-day ! 
To be continued 
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OUR LARGEST BRANCH CELEBRATES ITf 
TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


O* May 9th, the Toronto Branch celebrated its Twenty-fifth Ann 

versary by a banquet in the Royal York Hotel. Over 350 wer 
present. The Banquet Hall was decorated with scarlet geraniumsp 
and each guest present wore the master writer’s favourite flowex§ 
President J. Hunt Stanford acted as toastmaster, and many letter 
and cablegrams were read, including one from Sir Henry F. Dickens 
and Mr. Walter Dexter, Editor of The Dickensian. The Toast t 
‘The Immortal Memory ” was proposed by Mr. Frank Yeigh, w 
told of Charles Dickens’s short visit to Toronto in 1842, in which 
particularly noticed a good stone prison, and a handsome churel 
possibly St. James’ Cathedral. He also admired Upper Canada Colleg 
which then stood on the corner of King and Simcoe Streets. In closing 
Mr. Yeigh said ‘‘ Dickens is still a magnet ; there is still magic in hi 
name, and every Dickens spot is a Mecca for pilgrims. Mr. R. I 
Calder, K.C., who also spoke to this toast was greeted with loud applaus 
In his usual delightful manner he told how he had found the firs 
novel of Dickens, a dilapidated copy, printed on very thin paper, 1 
the home of a neighbour. This book was Nicholas Nickleby, whic 
now held first place in his regard. In continuing, Mr. Calder said tha 
“If anybody told me there was another book of Dickens that I ha 
not read it would be my greatest pleasure. I would rather re-read hi 
works than those of any other author for the first time. He sorte 
out and dealt with all classes, but his works were the cleanest an 
sweetest of any. What a contrast with some of the authors of to-day 
There was always hope shining in the distance with Dickens. Yo 
were told of evil, but with the diagnosis was given the remedy.” 

The Toast of the Toronto Branch was proposed by Mr. F. Whitfiele 
Aston, and responded to by Past-President J. W. McFadden, who, i 
the course of his remarks, stated that “ Princes and Peers of the realn 
of Dickens were gone, and forgotten, but Dickens still lived on. 
Mr. F. N. Stapleford, in proposing the Toast ‘‘ The Dickens Fellowship, 
stressed the tremendous debt the social world owed to Dickens and t 
the Fellowship. ‘‘ One of the mighty contributions of Charles Dicke 
to the world is an interest in life. No one really enters into life thai 
does not feel deeply as well as think profoundly,” he has told us. Vice 
President Harry Tasker responded, and took the opportunity of presen 
ing a cheque for $750 in payment of the addition to “ The Charle 
Dickens Dining Hall,’ and for an additional cabin to be known as 
“ Nicholas Nickleby ” in the Dickens Fellowship unit at Bolton Camy; 

Other toasts proposed were ‘‘ The Founders of Toronto Branch,_, 
proposed by Mr. Linyton Cole, and responded to by Mr. G. L. McCrea 
who read the inaugural ode written by Mr. J. W. Bengough. “ Thi 
Players,” proposed by Miss Margaret Pennell, our first Secretary, ane 
responded to by Mrs. Frances Rostance, one of the best known ane 
most gifted of our players. “The Press.” proposed by Mr. Lesli! 
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Wloyd, and responded to by Mr. A. E. 8. Smythe, a Vice-President of 
the Fellowship, who remarked that he had reported the first meeting 


ot the branch. The final toast, “ The Ladies,’ was proposed by Mr. 
Roger B. Priestman, and responded to by Mr. Frank Hunt. 
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HY is it that to many lovers of literature Dickens is the author 

who gives them more pleasure than any other, while others 
eem to find little to enjoy or admire in his writings? Is the good 
Dickensian born or made? I am inclined to think he is born, for a 
ight appreciation of Dickens's works depends upon a certain outlook 
om. life and attitude towards one’s fellow men, by which we are 
nabled to enter into the spirit of the great novelist. 

Charles Lamb, in that familiar essay the title of which I have 

borrowed for this article, divided mankind into two sections, the 
borrowers and the lenders, of which he contended in his whimsical 
way the first were infinitely the superior. Could not mankind, at any 
ate Anglo-Saxon mankind, be also divided into two sections—the 
Dickensians and the non-Dickensians ? As we were reminded in a 
recent number of The Dickensian, Mr. Stanley Baldwin has said : “ In 
iterary matters my dividing line is: ‘ Do you like Dickens or do you 
hot ? If you don’t, then I am sorry for you, and there is an end of 
t.’”’ Whatever may be the political opinions of the readers of The 
Dickensian, did not our hearts warm towards the ex-Premier when we 
ead these words ? Did we not then, and do we not still, feel that we 
have scmething in common with him which transcends any political 
Hifferences ? Mr. Baldwin undoubtedly belongs to the Dickensian 
ace of mankind. His speech at the Dickens Birthday Dinner con- 
firmed that. 
A love of Dickens is a kind of freemasonry which binds all good 
Dickensians into a world-wide fellowship (I do not mean The Dickens 
Fellowship, though that is part of it), making them feel that they have 
got something in common which the non-Dickensian has not. 

When that wholehearted Dickensian, Bret Harte, as narrated in that 
lever story ““ Who was my quiet friend ¢”’, met a well-armed horseman 
on a lonely Californian hillside in the lawless days when the quest for 
gold brought all sorts of doubtful characters to the “ Far West,’’ he 
lost his apprehensions when he found that the undesired stranger was 
also a lover of Dickens : 


“He grasped my hand for a moment with a fervour quite unlike 
his usual phlegm, and said, ‘ Dickens ain’t no slouch. You can 
count on him pretty much all the time.’ aie: 

“With this rough preface, he launched into a criticism of the novelist, 
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which for intelligent sympathy and hearty appreciation I h 
rarely heard equalled. Not only did he dwell upon the exuberance 
of his humour, but upon the power of his pathos and the all-| 
pervading element of his poetry. I looked at the man in astonish-\ 
ment. I had considered myself a rather diligent student of the 
great master of fiction, but the stranger’s felicity of quotation and 
illustration staggered me.” 


Even though this eloquent Dickensian turned out to be “ Cherokee 
Jack,” for whom the Sheriff of Calaveras and his posse were huntingz§ 
I don’t suppose the narrator of the story quite lost the feeling generate 
towards his travelling companion by their common love of “ the great) 
master of fiction.” 

The last Winter number of The Dickensian affords a good illustration: 
of the amazing difference of view in regard to Dickens’s works which 
characterizes the representatives of the Two Races I have mentioned. . 
On the one hand there is the contributor to “ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica” who refers to that splendid book we were all reading 
a few months ago with so much pleasure and profit, as being “ some- 
what dreary and incoherent,’ while, on the other hand, there is 
the Honourable W. R. Riddell, Justice of Appeal in Ontario, who 
says of this book, ‘‘ Having read it a score of times, I read it again— 
I find no line dreary, no chapter incoherent. Bleak House may’ 
challenge comparison with any novel in the English, or any other > 
language.” 

It is difficult to understand such different verdicts from two men 
who are each, doubtless, good judges of literature. The only explana- - 
tion I can suggest is that there must be a spiritual affinity with Dickens ; 
on the part of those who love his works which is lacking in those who ) 
do not. 

The literary men of to-day could, I think, very largely be divided | 
into representatives of these Two Races. In the one camp you have } 
Mr. Arnold Bennett and those who share his heresy, whether they are : 
many or few I do not know; while in the other you have such au- - 
thorities as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Messrs. George Saintsbury, 
G. K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy, J. C. Squire, J. L. Garvin and 
Robert Lynd, to name but a few who readily come to mind. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett accuses Dickens of having ‘‘ a common mind — 
and a common style.” As against this non- (or anti-) Dickensian 
view, let us call in evidence the Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge University: ‘‘ If it comes to the mere wonder-work of 
genius,”’ he says, “ the creation of men and women on a page of paper, 
who are actually more real to us than our daily acquaintances, as 
companionable in a crowd as even our best selected friends, as indi- 
vidual as the most eccentric we know, yet as universal as humanity 
itself, I do not see what English writer we can choose to put second to 
Shakespeare other than Charles Dickens.” 

And again, the same authority says: ‘‘ I assert that Dickens, aiming 
straight at his purpose, wrote countless pages of quite splendid prose.” 
Which is true—Dickens’s “ common style,” or his “ countless pages of 
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' quite splendid prose’’? Again it is difficult to understand such 
amazingly different verdicts; but there is no doubt which of them 
tthe readers of The Dickensian accept. 
) The late Sir W. Robertson Nicoll said he could not altogether like 
“anyone who disliked Pickwick. 
} Andrew Lang, although he was not altogether of the true faith, 
Gwent even farther than Robertson Nicoll, for did he not say that “ he 
or she (it is usually she) who cannot read Dickens is a person with 
Wwhom I would fain have no further converse.”’ 
1} Ido not go so far as these two admirable writers myself, for I know 
“ome excellent people who do not like Pickwick, or indeed have no 
@iking for Dickens’s works at all; but then we all have our defects, 
Jand as we expect our friends to overlook our shortcomings, so we 
fust overlook theirs, even so heinous a one as this. 
Leaving the literary men of our own time, let us take as examples 
of the ““ Two Races ”’ two great names among Dickens’s contemporaries, 
afhackeray and Walter Bagehot. The first, although a rival novelist, 
vas almost as ardent a Dickensian as, say, Jowett of Balliol. Could 
here, for instance, be a more generous appreciation of the merits of 
David Copperfield than Thackeray’s?: “ How beautiful it is—how 
charmingly fresh and simple ! In those admirable touches of tender 
umour, a mixture of love and wit, who can equal this great genius ?” 
What a change from this to turn to Walter Bagehot’s essay on Dickens 
in which he damned the popular novelist with faint praise, and from 
which we gather that he thought none of Dickens’s works after Martin 
IChuzzlewit worthy of mention, including David Copperfield, for at the 
ime his essay was written, that immortal novel had been published, 
and, not only so, but Bleak House and Little Dorrit as well. 
Critics such as Bagehot seem to regard Dickens’s creations as so many 
‘haracteristics walking about on two legs, but to the Dickensian they 
are as actual as the men and women he knows in the flesh. It is 
difficult to realise that they have not existed. Father Ronald Knox 
has said that when he goes to the realm of the blest, he fully expects 
hat, after asking for some of his special friends, he will say: ‘ And 
where is Mr. Pickwick” ? 
Count Tolstoy has expressed the feeling of every real Dickensian 
when he said “‘ All Dickens’s characters are my personal friends.”’ 
The Dickensian lives in two worlds, one the actual world of time and 
sense, and the other the dream world of the great novelist’s creation. 
‘And when under the thrall of one of his books, it would be difficult 
o say which appears the more real. 
When we look back upon the number of famous men who, since 
Pickwick first took the reading world by storm, have acclaimed 
themselves Dickens’s ardent admirers, and when we see that so many 
of the best literary men of to-day form part of the invisible fellowship 
of Dickensians, we can feel that we indeed belong to a goodly company, 
and we need have no fear but that Dickens has, and will have, an 
assured place among the literary giants of the English eee ae 
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ALMACK’S (56).—These famous assembly rooms were at 26 Kina 
Street, St. James’s. The select and fashionable balls there ceased. inf 
1863. Inspector Bucket makes reference to “‘ moving in fashionabli§ 
circles” and getting himself ‘‘ up for Almack’s ” when examining the 
contents of Lady Dedlock’s *‘ spicy boudior.”” Also known as Willis’ )} 
Rooms. 

ARCHWAY TOLL (57).—In tracing the flight of Lady Dedlock, Mr@ 
Bucket ‘‘ heard of her first at the Archway Toll over at Highgate, bu 
couldn’t make quite sure.” The toll-gate was removed in about 1876 
but the Archway Tavern remains (rebuilt), and a new Archway spans 
the road connecting Highgate with Hornsey. Esther Summersonif 
Ada and Richard would pass this way on their several journeys t¢ 
“Bleak House,’ which was near St. Albans. 

ASTLEY’S THEATRE (21).—Formerly at 225-233 Westminste# 
Bridge Road. A circus as well as a theatre. Trooper George paid « 
visit to this theatre and was *“‘ much delighted with the horses, and the 
feats of strength.” As befitting a soldier he looked at the weapons 
‘with a critical eye,’ disapproved of the combats ‘as giving evidence 
of unskilled swordsmanship “” ; but, we are informed, he was ‘‘ touchec 
home by the sentiments.” 

BELL YARD (14, 15).—This leads from Fleet Street to Carey 
Street, and has been entirely rebuilt since the Neckett children livee 
there, over the ‘‘ chandler’s shop, left hand side, name of Blinder.’ 
Here little Charley mothered her young brother and sister, earning’ 
money for them by “* going out washing.” : 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE (19, 27).—In * the hottest long vacation 
known for years > Poor Jo “moves on . . . down to Blackfriars Bridge 
where he finds a baking stony corner, wherein to settle to his repast 
And there he sits munching and gnawing, and looking up at the great 
Cross on the summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” Trooper George isi 
described walking over Blackfriars Bridge and along Blackfriars Roac 
to the shop of the Bagnets near the Elephant and Castle. 

BURIAL GROUND (11, 16, 39).—The ‘‘ hemmed-in churchyard: 
pestiferous and obscene,” where Nemo was buried, where Poor Jo 
used to sweep the step because “‘ he was wery good to me he wos,’, 
and where Esther found her dead mother Lady Dedlock, was the 
burial ground of St. Martins-in-the-Fields at the corner of Drury Lanal 
and Russell Street. It is now a public playground known as D 
Lane Gardens. (See The Dickensian, 1929 (page 143) and pages 8% 
and 210 current volume.) 

CHANCERY LANE (1, 10, 20, 32, 51, 59).—It is natural tha 
Chancery Lane should be referred to frequently in the novel of chancery’ 
with its locale in the Lincoln’s Inn district. ‘‘ It looks like Chancery 
Lane,” said Esther on one occasion ; which elicited the prompt replys 
from Inspector Bucket, “‘ And was christened so, my dear.” 
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Bucket was not correct in this statement, as prior to the reign of 
Edward III. it was called New Street. 

_ Old 'Tom Jarndyce in despair blew his brains out at a coffee-house 
in Chancery Lane.” Young Smallweed entertained a passion ‘for a 
lady at a cigar-shop in the neighbourhood of Chancery Lane.” 

CHELSEA (13, 53).—Mr. Bucket had an aunt “ that lives at Chelsea 
next door but two to the old original Bun House.” This landmark 
stood, until 1839, in what is now known as Pimlico Road. 

CLERKENWELL (26).—Phil Squod, Mr. George’s man at the 
shooting gallery, tells how, at the age of eight, he got work with a tinker 
and lived with him in Clerkenwell, *‘ a poor neighbourhood, where they 
uses up the kettles till they’re past mending.” Accordingly the 
tinker earned very little there. 

CLIFFORD’S INN (34, 47).—Off Fleet Street, behind St. Dunstan’s 
Church. ‘‘ Melchisedech’s in Clifford’s Inn” was the agent of Grand- 
father Smallweed, to whom Trooper George was often referred. 

COOK’S COURT (10, 15, 25).—‘‘ On the eastern borders of Chancery 
Lane, that is to say, more particularly in Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street. 
Mr. Snagsby, Law-Stationer, pursues his lawful calling. In the shade 
of Cook’s Court, at most times a shady place, Mr. Snagsby has dealt in 
all sorts of blank forms of legal process.”’ It was probably intentionally 
that Dickens called the court Cook’s instead of Took’s. (See also page 
207 current volume.) 

CURSITOR STREET (10, 15, 25).—Coavinses, the Sheriff's Officer, 
was located in ‘‘ Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane ... in a house with 
barred windows, which he called Coavinses’ Castle.’ Mrs. Snagsby’s 
drawing room commanded “a squint into Cursitor Street”? and a 
view of ‘‘ Coavinses’ the Sheriff-Officer’s back yard’ ; a view regarded 
by Mrs. Snagsby as a ‘prospect of unequalled beauty.” (See also 
page 207 current volume.) 

_ CUSTOM HOUSE (67).—In the conclusion of the book we are told 
that ‘“‘ Peepy is in the Custom House and doing extremely well.” 

DEPTFCRD (20).—On being asked by Mr. Guppy ‘“‘ Where have 
you sprung from,” Mr. Jobling replied ‘‘ From the market-gardens 
down by Deptford.” He then borrowed half-a-crown, and got a free 
dinner into the bargain. 

ELEPHANT, THE (27).—In “a street of little shops lying some- 
where in that ganglion of roads from Kent and Surrey, and of streets. 
from the bridges of London, centering in the far-famed Elephant who 
has lost his castle formed of a thousand four-horse coaches to a stronger 
iron monster than he,” was the musicians’ shop of Matthew Bagnet ; 
outside which, on the pavement, Mrs. Bagnet made her first appear- 
ance ‘‘ as usual, washing greens.” 

FLEET, THE (24).—Demolished 1846. The site is now occupied 

by the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street. ‘‘ Haven’t I seen you in 
the Fleet over and over and over again for contempt ?”’ asked Inspector 
Bucket of Gridley. 
- GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET (57).—The well-known police — 
station here was probably that described as ‘in a bye street, a public 
looking place lighted up with gas” to which Inspector Bucket took 
Esther prior to their night ride in search of Lady Dedlock. 

HANGING SWORD ALLEY (27).—This is to be found in White- 
friars Street, Fleet Street. When Trooper George walked from Mr. 
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Tulkinghorn’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, through the Temple anc 
Whitefriars to Blackfriars Bridge, he gave “a glance at Hanging 
Sword Alley which would seem to be something in his way.’ 

HATTON GARDEN (26, 30).—After Mr. Jellyby’s bankruptcy tha 
family moved from Thavies Inn to ‘a furnished lodging in Hatton 
Garden,’ where Esther Summerson found the children “ cutting the 
horsehair out of the seats of the chairs and choking themselves with 
it.’ ‘When Mr. Jellyby came home he usually groaned and went 
down into the kitchen. There he got something to eat, if the servant 
would give him anything, and then feeling that he was in the way 
went out and walked about Hatton Garden in the wet.” 

HAYMARKET (14, 21).—George’s Shooting Gallery was in “ that 
curious region lying about the Haymarket and Leicester Square ”’ (q.v.) 

Here was the Opera Colonnade, where at ‘‘ the French house ”’ Mr 
Turveydrop was accustomed to take his “‘ little meal.” 

HIGHGATE (57).—See Archway Toll. 

HOLBORN HILL (1).—Holborn Viaduct, opened in 1869, now spai 
the steep ascent and descent formerly known as Holborn Hill. In th 
opening lines of the story Dickens says there was ‘‘ as much mud 
the streets as if the waters had but newly retired from the face of th 
world earth, and it would not be wonderful to meet a megalosaur 
forty feet long or so, waddling like an elephantine lizard up Holbo 
Hill.” 

ISLINGTON (59).—When Inspector Bucket and Esther return 
from their abortive chase into the Midlands in pursuit of Lady Dedlock,: 
they ‘came at between three and four o’clock in the morning in 
Islington.’ They ‘ stopped in a high street,’’ probably at The Angel,! 
and then hired a hackney coach to complete the journey, first to Cook’ 
Court, and ultimately to the burial ground where Esther found her 
mother cold and dead. 

LEICESTER SQUARE (21, 24).—Mr. George’s Shooting Gallery 
was in “ that curious region lying about the Haymarket and Leicester 
Square, which is a centre of attraction to indifferent foreign hotels | 
indifferent foreigners, racket-courts, fighting-men, swordsmen, foot- 
guards, old china, gaming-houses, exhibitions, and a large medley of 
shabbiness and shrinking out of sight.’ It has never been ascertained’ 
if Dickens had any particular place in mind. It was reached “ by a 
court and a long whitewashed passage,’ and was ‘a great brick: 
building, composed of bare walls, floors, roof-rafters, and skylights ; 
on the front of which, if it can be said to have any front, is painted 
GEORGE’S SHOOTING GALLERY, etc. . . . and in it there are gas-lights: 
(partly turned off now), and two whitened targets for rifle-shooting,. 
and archery accommodation, and fencing appliances, and all necessaries 
for the British art of boxing.” 

LINCOLN’S INN (1, 3, 9, 20, 32).—Lincoln’s Inn is the very heart 
of Bleak House, just as Dickens said it was the heart of the fog of 
London and the law of Chancery. ; 

Tae Ovp Hari.—‘ In Lincoln’s Inn Hall, at the very heart of the 
fog, sits the Lord High Chancellor in his High Court of Chancery.” ’ 
This hall dates back from 1506 ; during 1927-9 it has been complete 
restored. It has not been used as a Court of Chancery since 188 
and is now used for the purpose of law lectures. 


GaTEWAY.—The beautiful gateway at the Chancery Lane entrance » 
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was built in the reign of Henry VII. Esther Summerson reached 
Kenge and Carboy’s office in Old Square in company with Mr. Guppy, 
by means of this gateway after driving through ‘the dirtiest and 
darkest streets that were ever seen in the world,” and then passed 
“into sudden quietude under an old gateway.” 

OLD SquaRre.—The offices of Kenge and Carboy, the solicitors for 
Mr. Jarndyce, were in Old Square, “‘ a silent square,” in ‘“‘ an odd nook 
in a corner, where there was an entrance up a steep, broad flight of 
stairs, like an entrance to a church.’ The office could not have been 
in Old Building as some have said, but was probably in Chancery Lane 
Row, where the buildings had a staircase as described. The whole 
of the northern side of the Inn has been rebuilt. 

CuapeL.—The bell above the roof rings the Curfew. Dickens 
refers to this and the fact that the whole of the Inn is closed at night, 
in Ch. 32, where he says ‘‘ Night in Lincoln’s Inn... . The bell that 
rings at nine o’clock has ceased its doleful clangour about nothing ; 
the gates are shut ; and the night porter... keeps guard in his lodge.” 

CLOISTERS.—These are seen beneath the Chapel, built in 1623. 
Esther refers to them in speaking of Kenge and Carboy’s office in Old 
Square (see above). ‘‘ And there really was a churchyard outside, 
under some cloisters, for I saw the gravestones from the staircase 
window.” 

GARDENS.—** The gardens of Lincoln’s Inn,” of which Miss Flite 
said “I call it my garden. It is quite a bower in the summer-time,” 
is to be seen in the centre of New Square. 

LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS (10).—No. 58 undoubtedly stood for 
Mr. Tulkinghorn’s chambers. Here lived Dickens’s friend and _bio- 
grapher, John Forster. 

‘“Here, in a large house, formerly a house of state, lives Mr. 
Tulkinghorn. It is let off in sets of chambers now; and in those 
shrunken fragments of its greatness, lawyers lie like maggots in nuts. 
But its roomy staircase, passages, and ante-chambers still remain ; 
and even its painted ceilings, where Allegory, in Roman helmet and 
celestial linen, sprawls among balustrades and pillars, flowers, clouds 
and big-legged boys, and makes the head ache—as would seem to be 
Allegory’s object always, more or less.” 

MOUNT PLEASANT (21, 24).—‘‘ In a rather ill-favoured and ill- 
savoured neighbourhood, though one of its rising grounds bears the 
name of Mount Pleasant, the Elfin Smallweed, christened Bartholomew, 
and known to the domestic hearth as Bart, passes that limited portion 
of his time on which the office and its contingencies have no claim. 
He dwells in a little narrow street, always solitary, shady, and sad, 
closely bricked in on all sides like a tomb, but where there yet lingers 
the stump of an old forest tree, whose flavour is about as fresh and 
natural as the Smallweed smack of youth.” 

This district, close to Rosebery Avenue, still retains its name, although 
the Post Office buildings have completely altered it. 

The amusing domestic incidents connected with the Smallweeds 
took place in ‘‘ the dark little parlour certain feet below the level of 
the street—a grim, hard, uncouth parlour, only ornamented with the 
coarsest of baize table-covers, and the hardest of sheet-iron tea-trays, 
and offering in its decorative character no bad allegorical representation 
-of Grandfather Smallweed’s mind.” ; 
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THE 24th ANNUAL CONFERENCE— 
BATH, 1930 


ONFERENCE advances from strength 
to strength, and grows in intensityg 
of interest and in its power to attrac 
delegates, not only from all parts o 
Britain, but from our far distant branche 
overseas. The high water mark of at: 
tendance (121) reached at Edinburgh las 
year was greatly exceeded this year a 
Bath, when no fewer than 208 answerec 
the roll call. 
The visit was marked by a series 0 
brilliant functions, the memory of which 
will linger with us. 


THE PICKWICK RIDE TO BATH. 


On such an occasion it was naturall 
T. Sturge Cotterell, fitting that Mr. Pickwick should make a 
President of the Bath Branch e-appearance. A party from Londo 
reached Chippenham by motor coach. 
and here Mr. Pickwick, accompanied by his henchman, Sam, an 
his good friends, Snodgrass, Winkle and Tupman, together wi 
Mr. and Mrs. Dowler and several other characters in period dress,; 
materialised, as did also Moses Pickwick’s famous Bath to Londo 
coach, upon which they mounted and were driven triumphant 
into Bath. Villagers turned out en masse to see and cheer thes 
coach, and at the village of Pickwick a halt was made for the Lordi 
of the Manor, who claimed the honour of shaking hands with Mr. 
Pickwick. 

A tumultuous welcome from the cheering throng greeted the coach: 
as it entered Bath and made its way to the Guildhall, where the Mayor! 
and Councillors were awaiting its arrival. 

The Mayor stood on tiptoe, shook hands with Mr. Pickwick, and 
greeted the other Pickwickians on and inside the coach. Merry notes: 
sounded from the coach horn, and Mr. Pickwick, smiling as benevolently: 
as ever, stood up on the “ box.” | 

“Thank you, my dear Mr. Mayor, for your very warm welcome ! ” 
said Mr. Pickwick, and he mopped his brow. 

The huge crowd outside the Guildhall roared with laughter. Mr. 
Pickwick looked as warm as his welcome. 

“I fancy it’s 102 years since I was last here,’ Mr. Pickwick told 
the Mayor, “ and I must say,” he added, blinking through his spectacles 
and looking round at short skirts and electric tramears, ‘“‘ that every- 
thing has changed.” ? 

“ Even the ladies,” interposed a voice. 

“ Yes, sir, even the ladies,” Pickwick replied, “‘ but entirely for the 
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Metter, of course. But there is one thing which has not changed 
Jand that is the heart of man——” 

“And woman, Mr. Pickwick,” came from the voice. 

* Yes, and woman,” Mr Pickwick agreed, bowing graciously to a 
jcharming girl who was close to the railings. “ Mr. Cyrus Bantam 
#gave us Pickwickians a great welcome to Ba-ath, and you, Mr. Mayor, 
jhave to-day equalled it.” 
} © Bath is a wonderful city, and I think it a high honour to be its 
§Mayor.” 


The Pickwick Ride to Bath, 1930 


Photo by kind permission of the ‘‘ Bristol Evening Times and Echo.”’ 


Up jumped the amorous Mr. Winkle. “I’m the sporting member 
of the party, my dear Mr. Mayor,” he announced and his hearers 
remembering a celebrated occasion with gun—and dog—at Dingley 
Dell, roared with laughter. ‘‘ And as a sporting man,” he continued, 
“T am not a maker of speeches, but I want to ask if the prettiest 
girl in Bath would like to kiss Mr. Pickwick !” 

Poor dear Mr. Pickwick here made a most gentlemanly attempt 
to look shocked. “‘ Oh,” exclaimed Winkle, seeing the portly old 
gentleman’s discomfiture, “if you want a deputy, that’s in my 
department.” 

“No, Mr. Vinkle, sir, ’'m the only man who should be asked to kiss 
the girls,” Sam Weller interrupted. “I’ve been wery good at the job 
ever since I kissed the pretty housemaid.” 
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Mr. Pickwick looked pained at the effervescence of his trusted 
factotum, and, with a frown from his master, “ Samivel ” subsided. 
More notes from the coaching horn, a wave from the Mayor, and thf 
Pickwickians moved off to the Pump Room to partake of the celd 
brated waters and prepare for 


THE EVENING RECEPTION. 


This was held in the Pump Room, where the Mayor and Mayores: 
(Councillor Aubrey and Mrs. Bateman) received a very large num 
of guests. After the reception a move was made to the Concert Ha 
to witness a series of dramatic sketches depicting scenes in the eighteent 
and nineteenth centuries, produced by Miss Evelyn Purkis. There wer: 
five sketches in all: “‘ Beau Nash and the Duchess,”’ “ The Lady of th 
Portrait,” “The Blue Boy,” “ The Maid of Bath,” and ‘ The Ca 
Party,” the second of which was written by Mr. C. D’Arcy Macka 
the others being from the facile pen of Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell. W. 
regret space will not allow of a detailed account of each sketch, an 
must content ourselves by saying they were excellently produ 
admirably played, and reflected the greatest credit on all who toob 
part, and gave intense delight to the large audience. The last nam 
sketch gave peculiar pleasure seeing that “ our” Mr. Pickwick played th 
name part. Refreshments were served on a lavish scale in the Romar 
Museum and on the Terrace. Altogether a most delightful evening. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


was held next morning in the Concert Room, Roman Promenade: 
under the chairmanship of our President, Sir Alfred Robbins, whe 
promptly opened the proceedings by announcing “‘ the Roll of Branches 
will be called.” A delegate suggested this should be postponed till 
a later stage to enable all delegates to be recorded. The Chairman, 
however, ruled that the printed agenda should not be departed from, 
and the roll was called, the following responses being made: Balham, 
5; Hackney, 1; Leyton, 2; St. Pancras, 8; Dickensian Tabardi 
Players, 1; Bath, 6; Bedford, 1; Birmingham, 3; Bromley, 5; 
Cheltenham, 17; Eastbourne, 14; Edinburgh 13; Gloucester, 6; 
Harfield, 1; Liverpool, 14; Manchester, 22; Nottingham, 18; 
Plymouth, 1; Redditch, 5; Rochester, 8; Sheffield, 3; Southend- 
on-Sea, 6; Melbourne, 2; Sydney, 2; Montreal, 2; Bethlehem, Pa. 
1; Boston (U.S.A.), 1; Headquarters, 40. Total, 208. | 

The President then expressed his pleasure at meeting so many 
delegates, and gave a very cordial greeting to all, especially to those 
from overseas. 

The Minutes of last Conference having been approved by the Council, 
were passed and signed, no questions arising. The President read a 
letter of greeting from Sir Henry F. Dickens, K.C. to which a telegram 
in reply was sent. 

Greetings were also read from Cirencester, The Dickensian Tabard 
Players, Hull, and New York, and the following message was 
despatched to H.M. the King: “The members of The Dickens 


; 


Mominions beyond the seas, and the United States desire to assure 
itis Majesty the King of the profound loyalty and devotion of every 
@ver of Charles Dickens. (Signed) Alfred Robbins, President.” 

) Mr. W. B. Warren (Chairman of Council) then addressed the 
a nference. 

It is a happy augury for us in the future said Mr. Warren, and a 
pmpliment to us in the present, when men of prominence in the busy 
Horld, like Sir Alfred Robbins, have sufficient interest and find 
hfficient time to join in our deliberations and familiarise themselves 
ith the working of our Society. 

} You will be hearing details of that working in our Hon. Secretary’s 
port shortly, and I do not feel it incumbent on me to say much on 
hat head, except to express my gratification at the increased interest 
hown in our quarterly Council Meetings by the representatives from 
ranches. It has been said before, but it cannot be said too often, 
hat it is the most earnest desire of the Executive Committee to 
stablish closer, and still closer, relations with the branches, and those 
ouncil Meetings afford, next to the Conference itself, the best oppor- 
nities for the intercourse which leads to such relations. 

I have been at a good many Conferences, and I have listened to a 
ood many addresses by my various predecessors, but I cannot recall 
nat they followed any beaten track in the subject of their remarks. In 
act I do not think there is any beaten track. It is the one occasion 
on which the Chairman of Council can ignore agendas and procedure, 
od say just what he likes. 

And I would like very briefly to say a few words about Dickens as 
great moral teacher. And greater because he was unconscious that 
e was teaching. 

When, on my fourteenth birthday, I was given a copy of David 
opperfield by my parents, a new world opened for me. 

Previously, my reading had been much the same as other middle- 
ass Victorian boys—‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Gulliver’s Travels,’ ‘‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” ‘‘ Arabian Nights 
ntertainments,’—are a few that I recall. But none of them roused. 
my echoes in my heart. I did not picture myself hewing a canoe 

+ of the trunk of a tree, or fighting Apollyon with a flaming sword, 
r standing Calendars on their heads in Bagdad doorways. 
But this new book was different. In David I saw a boy like myself, 
rith surroundings of similar character, and at every stage I was telling 
nyself that I might have done just the same as David did. Sometimes 

was pleased with him, and sometimes a bit ashamed of him, just 
s I was of myself. 

Small wonder that I saved every penny I could to buy the 
ubsequent volumes of that green and gold Household Edition, 
hich still forms the most treasured portion of my small store of 
ooks. 

Had I realised then that one day I should be Chairman of a Council 
f fellow-admirers of this wonderful writer, I should have thought it 
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a greater honour than being Lord Mayor or Prime Minister. And 
am not sure that I do not think so now. 

At least there are no axes to grind from this position, and selfi 
interest has no place in the heart of a true Dickensian. 

Dickens did not write pot-boilers. All, or nearly all, authors writ 
for a living, of course, and we all do our best work with a gentle stimulu: 
of necessity. But Dickens, though he wrote for money and was quit 
keen to get his fair share of it, only wrote when he had somethin 
worth writing about, and then he put all of himself into his work. 

That is where the unconscious teaching came in. He was so innately 
clean-minded and wholesome, so imbued with a sense of justice, s¢ 
sure that right was right and wrong was wrong, that he breathed tha 
spirit and those qualities into his characters, and made them the un 
conscious bearers of his unconscious message. I stress the unconsciou: 
quality of that message because I feel sure that Dickens did not writ 
with the least idea of giving the world lessons in morality. Once h 
had formed the outline of a character, that character developed itsel) 
according to the circumstances of the book, but was vivified by th 
author’s own spirit. All his good characters, as distinct from th 
wicked ones, whatever their stations in life, from Joe Gargery ana 
Daniel Peggotty to John Westlock and the Cheeryble Brothers, fron 
Lizzie Hexam to Betsy Trotwood, have within them those seeds 0 
unselfishness which bring forth flowers of the noblest virtues, becaus 
they are formed from the very pith and marrow of the man Dickens 
himself. A good tree cannot bear bad fruit. 

Dickens left us many great legacies, but I think the greatest of al) 
is the spirit of wholesome goodness with which so many of his character 
are imbued. Its unconscious influence on the readers of those wonder 
ful books has been and still is of untold value to the world. 

The Annual Report was read by the Hon. Secretary (see p. 317 0 
this issue), and the Hon. Treasurer presented the audited Accou 
and Balance Sheet ; in doing so he paid a warm tribute to the help ha 
had received from the Assistant Secretary, and made play with ar 
odd halfpenny that had figured for years in the accounts, but had 
now disappeared. Both reports were adopted. The Rt. Hon. Stanley: 
Baldwin, P.C., M.P., and the Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart, P.C., Lord Chiet 
Justice of England, were unanimously elected and their names added. 
to the existing list of Vice-Presidents, all of whom were re-elected for 
the year, as were also the Hon. Secretary, A. W. Edwards; Hon. 
Treasurer, W. J. Fisher; and Hon. Editor of The Dickensian, Walter 
Dexter. Messrs. Whinney, Smith and Whinney were re-appointed 
Hon. Auditors, and a cordial letter of thanks for their past services 
was ordered to be sent to them. 

Invitations for the 1931 Conference were received from Portsmouth 
and Eastbourne. The Eastbourne delegates waived their claim in 
favour of Portsmouth, and it was agreed to accept Portsmouth for 
1931 and Eastbourne for 1932. 

A slight alteration in Rule VII. was adopted, and it was agreed that 
Dombey and Son be the book for the session 1931-32. 
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| Mr. Walter Dexter then spoke on THE DICKENSIAN. He said 
We would make no apology for talking about The Dickensian, because 
# was three years since an opportunity had offered itself for 
yim to speak to the Conference about the magazine, which was 
froving such a great financial asset to the Fellowship. He thanked 
jae members who had so loyally supported him during the past five 
Mears ; it was this support which had enabled him not only to increase 
the circulation from 1,750 to 4,000, but to enlarge the magazine to 
ps present size. There was still room for improvement, as there were 
fome ten thousand members of the Fellowship all told. There were, 
Minfortunately, at least a dozen branches where The Dickensian was 
Jaken by one or two members only, and as some of the branches, 
Wvhom he named, were represented at the conference, he hoped the 
elegates would on their return see that such a dire state of affairs 
Was put an end to forthwith. The responsibility of making the maga- 
@ine known to the members rested with the branch secretary, and he 
knew of cases where the secretaries were extremely apathetic, and 
lid not pass on to their committees and members the various com- 
munications received from Headquarters. If every member of the 
ellowship received the magazine it could not only be sold at a cheaper 
price, but the extra profit on it would more than cover all the dues 
paid by branches to Headquarters; by a remission of these dues 
and in other ways the branches could share in the financial success 
hat it was within their power to achieve. This was no idle boast, said. 
. Dexter in conclusion, but a truth which he had enunciated years 
ago, and which results achieved during the past few years had proved. 
Mr. Rowland Hill “ beat the big drum ”’ on behalf of The Dickens 
House, and urged all the delegates not to fail to “see the show.” 
The Hon. Secretary then dealt with the numbered list of branches, 
and summarised the position. During the first ten years 64 branches 
were formed, of which 33 have become moribund. During the next 
en years 30 branches were formed, of which nine had ceased to exist. 
No branch formed since 1922 had ceased activities, and a list of existing 
branches with respective numbering would be sent to each branch 
as soon as possible after Conference. 

This concluded the business of the Conference. Votes of thanks to 
Bath Branch for their hospitality, to the Bath Spa Committee for the 
use of the Hall and Pump Room, and to the Chairman for his conduct 
of the meeting, were enthusiastically carried, and responded to respec- 
tively by Mr. W. W. Bell, Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, and the President, 
thus bringing the proceedings to a close. 


THE RAMBLE ROUND BATH. 


After lunch a delightful tour to the principal places of literary and 
historic interest in the city was made under the informing conductor-_ 
ship of Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell. One could wish it were possible to 
give a detailed account of the places visited and the information 
imparted, but we can only mention that, included in our itinerary 
was the home of Walter Savage Landor—the birthplace of Little Nell. 


SCENES IN BATH 


Mr. WINKLE .. . hastily threw the door wide open, and holding 
the candle above his head, stared eagerly before him, not quite 
certain whether what he saw was a sedan-chair or a fire engine. 
At this instant there came a violent gust of wind: the light was 
blown out ; Mr. Winkle felt himself irresistibly impelled on to the 
steps, and the door blew to, with a loud crash. 

* Well young man, now you have done it,” said the short chairman. 
Mr. Winkle, catching sight of a lady’s face at the window of the 
sedan, turned hastily round, plied the knocker with all his might ~ 

and main, and called frantically upon the chairmen to take the 
chair away again. 


a a —‘i‘(CW; 
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Pre our President placed a wreath on the Dickens Tablet “ in memory 
both great men.” 

a)As guests of the Bath Branch we met for tea in the Assembly Rooms 
“id listened with pleasure to a rhyming welcome from the lips of Miss 
Wlee, who had specially composed the greeting for the occasion. 
Wtogether a very pleasant and instructive afternoon. 


THE CONFERENCE DINNER 


Mok place in the evening at the fine Guildhall. Two hundred and 
y guests were present under the chairmanship of Mr. Horace 
@nesley Vachell, the novelist, and a Vice-President of the Fellowship. 
HAt the Chairman’s table were: The Mayor and Mayoress of Bath, 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Bristol, Sir Alfred and Lady 
@bbins, Sir Harry and Lady Hatt, Lady Baddeley, Mr. and Mrs 
falter Dexter, Mr. F. A. Wilshire, Mr. W. B. Warren, Miss Florence 
ylee, Mr. J. W. T. Ley, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Alderman 
H. Colmer, Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, M.B.E., and Dr. J. S. Gale. 

jt was a great night of brilliant speeches and entrancing songs, 
e latter by Miss Roma Johnson, whose contributions were received 
th rapturous applause, and she was recalled each time. 

The Chairman’s speech in proposing the Toast to ‘ The Immortal 
emory ” (fully reported on page 255), held us spellbound, and as 
e “ Bath Herald” said, “ It was a memorable speech, and when he 
id finished, the thunderous applause—after the silent toast—showed 
at the great gathering of Dickensians from all parts of the world 
ad reached and passed a brillant climax.” 

'In a witty speech Mr. F. A. Wilshire proposed the Toast of “ The 
ickens Fellowship,” and in doing so said that the last words in 
ickens’s The Haunted Man are, “‘ Lord, keep my memory green,” 
ad there was no greater force to keep Dickens’ own memory green 
han the Fellowship. 

Mr. W. B. Warren, the Chairman of the Council, responded to the 
oast in a speech which formed a humorous running commentary on 
any of the principal words he used. 

Sir Alfred Robbins paid a notable tribute to the beauties and 
menities of Bath, and the warm welcome the Conference had received 
om the City, when he asked the company to drink to the health of 
ne Mayor, Corporation and City of Bath. He thanked them “in 
spirit of admiration, appreciation, and gratitude,’ and commended 
he citizens for “seeking salvation in Bath stone instead of sky- 
rapers.” Sir Alfred also expressed the guests’ appreciation of Mr. 
turge Cotterell’s admirable sketches of Bath presented at the Pump 
oom, and of the Mayoral reception which preceded them. 

The Mayor of Bath replied. “I can assure you that it is in the 
pal spirit of the City that we welcome the Dickens Fellowship in its 
atural surroundings, because there can be no city in the world which 
an occupy the same position as far as the traditions of Dickens are 
oncerned,” he said, and later added, ‘‘ Charles Dickens himself has 
een in this very banqueting room.” 

Z 
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The Mayor paid tribute to Mr. Cotterell’s dramatic sketches, any 
of Mr. Vachell he said, “‘ Bath is carrying out a great tradition 1 
having among her citizens a man of his literary culture, ability ang 
capacity.” We, ; 

Mr. Sturge Cotterell proposed the Toast of the Visitors, to whieg 
the Lord Mayor of Bristol (Mr. Walter Bryant), Miss Mary Sax 
(Montreal), and Mrs. M. KE. Harris (Sydney) responded. 

After Mr. J. W. T. Ley’s Toast of the “ Chairman ” had been honoure¢ 
and ‘“ He’s a jolly good fellow ” had given place to rousing cheers, Mil 
Vachell was obviously too overwhelmed to say much more than “* Than; 
you very much.” 

After the dinner, following the now traditional custom, many of thil 
delegates met informally in the Roman Baths Hall, kindly lent for thi 
occasion, and spent a most enjoyable hour. 


THE SUNDAY AND MONDAY PROCEEDINGS. 


On Sunday delegates assembled in force at the Roman Bath tf 
listen to a most informative talk from Mr. A. J. Taylor, F.R.I.B.A 
on the history and conformation of the Baths, which was greatl! 
appreciated, 

In the afternoon a large number gathered at the Abbey Service 
when the Archdeacon of Bath (the Ven. 8S. A. Boyd) preached a: 
appropriate sermon on “ Charity,” in which he dealt with the large 
hearted charity of Dickens as expressed in his works, which had ha 
and always would have its reflection in the hearts of men. ; 

In the evening another informal social gathering was held. Thi 
Roman Baths Hall proving inadequate, the Pump Room was kindl 
placed at our disposal. The indefatigable Mr. Giddings took chargs 
of the proceedings, and a very happy time was spent in social inter 
course, songs and recitals, of which Mr. Giddings’s contribution of 
* Jan’s Fiddle’ stands out most prominently in one’s memory. 

On Whit Monday a delightful tour to Cheddar through the magnificent 
gorge and interesting caves, on to Glastonbury for lunch and inspection 
of the ruins of the famous old abbey under the guidance of Mr. Hope 
a most competent expert, and back to Bath via Wells, with an all to 
short visit to the Cathedral, brought us to the final functions. 

Gathering again in the Concert Hall, Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell deepl: 
interested us with a lantern lecture on eighteenth-century Bath, ane 
after Mr. 8S. J. Rust had expressed our thanks, an adjournment wai 
made to the Pump Room, where, with Mr. Giddings as M.C., an int 
formal but most enjoyable dance was held, till midnight and the singing 
of ** Auld Lang Syne” brought the proceedings to a close. 

And so the Annual Conference ends ! 

We take our leave of good Bath friends, 
Enriched in mind by all that passed ; 

In Fellowship we have amassed 

A store of happy memories, 

To ruminate upon at ease. : 
To Giddings, Cotterell and Bell t 
Our hearty thanks, you served us well. A.W.E. | 
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ICONFERENCE OF NORTH AMERICAN 
BRANCHES AT PHILADELPHIA 


HE Twelfth Annual Conference of the North American Branches 

was held at Philadelphia, May 18th, 19th, and 20th. The 
following branches were represented :—Bethlehem, 3; Boston, 10; 
hester, 15; Chicago, 1; Montreal, 5; New York, 3; Pittsburgh, 2 ; 
oronto, 5; and Philadelphia by a large proportion of its members. 
) The first function was.a sight-seeing tour on the afternoon of the 18th, 
Hwhen the delegates and visitors were taken in motor cars to the site of 
tthe United States Hotel, where Dickens stopped on his first visit, and 
where occurred the famous levée described in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Directly opposite still stands what he mentions in American Notes 
‘jas “ the Tomb of many fortunes ; the Great Catacomb of investment ; 
ithe memorable United States Bank,’ now used as the Custom House. 
The old Exchange, the Eastern Penitentiary, Girard College, and 
Fairmount Water Works, also referred to in American Notes, were 
next shown; followed by visits to Independence Hall, Carpenter's 
Hall, the grave of Benjamin Franklin, the Betsy Ross Flag House, and 
other points of historic interest. The drive then continued out the 
Parkway to the Public Library, the Rodin Museum, the New Art 
Museum, through Fairmount Park, along the Wissahickon to the 
beautiful suburban districts, and ended at the Lansdowne Country 
Club, where dinner was served. In the evening a reception of delegates 
jand visitors was held at the hotel by the Philadelphia members. 

The first business session of the Conference opened on the morning 
of the 19th, in the Red Room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, with 
Mr. Thomas K. Ober (Jun.), President of the Philadelphia Branch, 
in the chair. After extending a hearty greeting he introduced the 
Honourable Harry A. Mackey, Mayor of the city, who officially welcomed 
the visitors in a felicitous address. In the course of his remarks the 
Mayor expressed his peculiar and sincere pleasure in appearing before 
such an assembly, and wished to emphasise how reassuring, how 
encouraging, how sustaining a thing it was to come in contact with 
men and women who are preserving ideals and ideas, and clinging to 
wholesome memories, in this age of the iconoclast, where the tendency 
lis to destroy beloved memories and set up in the minds of our youth 
standards of mere materialism. 

_ A cablegram was then read from headquarters in London conveying 
hearty greetings and best wishes. It was received with much applause, 
as was also a telegram from the Secretary of the Toronto Branch, to 
| the same effect. Reports were made by the official delegates from the 
| following Branches :—Bethlehem, Mrs. F. E. Lennox; Boston, Mrs. 
A. Lincoln Bowles; Chester, Mrs. Elsie H. Montgomery; Chicago, » 
Mrs. O. M. Barr, acting for Dr. Mary McKibben-Harper ; Montreal, 
Mr. R. H. Mainer; New York, Mr. John Philip Bramer. Written 
reports were read from Winnipeg, Edmonton, Vancouver, and Los 
“Angeles. At noon the Conference adjourned and the delegates and 
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: mre Be pe F i 
The Eight Official Delegates at Philadelphia 
Photographed in Clarke Park, in front of the 


=A ; ne 


Statue of Dickens and Little Nell 


From left to right—Standing : Mr. R. H. Mainer, Montreal ; Mr. Frank W. Hunt, 
Toronto; Mrs. C. L. Wilson, Pittsburgh ; Mr. John Philip Bramer, New York. 
Seated: Mr. J. K. Thompson, Philadelphia; Mrs, P.° EH: Lennox, Bethlehem ; 

Mrs. Elsie H. Montgomery, Chester; Mrs. A. Lincoln Bowles, Boston. 
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u isitors were taken in automobiles to Chestnut Street wharf, where the 
Municipal Tug John Wanamaker was boarded for a trip around the 
@parbour. Luncheon was served on board. On returning in the evening 


® visit to the Franklin Inn Club was made, where an informal dinner 


Qwas given. Here an enjoyable hour was spent. The room with its 
teamed ceiling and oak wainscoting, its walls covered with signed 
portraits of well-known authors, its rare old furniture and interesting 
Hnementoes, the pewter mugs and pipe rack over the fire-place, all gave 
#t a Dickensian air truly delightful. Dr. Charles W. Burr gave a brief 
history of the club, membership: in which is limited to those who have 
Written and published at least one book, other than a text book. At 
‘the conclusion of the dinner a visit was made to the new Public Library, 
here an exhibition of Dickensiana was on view. It included a number 
bf rare items from the collection of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, and was 
especially arranged by Mr. John Ashurst, the librarian, in connection 
with the Conference. 
) The concluding business session of the Conference opened on the 
norning of May 20th, Mr. J. K. Thompson presiding. In greeting 
he delegates and visitors, the chairman referred to the exciting election 
hat had been held in the city the day before, and said he was reminded 
of a certain election that had taken place in Eatanswill many years 
jago. It was quite evident, however, in looking into the bright and 
cheerful faces before him, that none had to undergo the drastic treatment 
accorded certain electors on that occasion by Mr. Samuel Weller with 
the aid of a pump. Further branch reports were made as follows :— 
Pittsburgh, Mrs. C. L. Wilson; Toronto, Mr. Frank W. Hunt 
hiladelphia, Mr. J. K. Thompson. The reviews of the year’s work 
were most encouraging. The special activities of the branches were 
arried on with increased success, membership gains were noted, and 
financial conditions were satisfactory. For the first time, however, 
azareth was not represented. A letter was read from Rev. Charles 
D. Kreider, in which he stated that at a meeting last fall, at which he 
was not present, the branch voted to disband. Later a few of the 
aithful held another meeting and are trying to hold together in the 
hope of better things in the future. 
At the conclusion of the formal reports a general discussion followed 
pon questions arising therefrom. Dramatic sections, study classes, 
essay contests for school children, various forms of charitable work, 
costume parties, and other activities were considered, and this inter- 
change of ideas, the most helpful feature of a Conference will, no doubt, 
be of much benefit to the branches in their work the coming season. 
Brief talks then followed by Mr. Charles Sessler, who had just arrived 
from London, Rev. F. E. Lennox, of the Bethlehem Branch, and Mr. 
Goin McDonough, of the Chester Branch. The invitation from the 
Montreal Branch to have the Conference meet in that city next year 
was presented by their President, Mr. R. H. Mainer, and accepted with 
thanks. A resolution expressing the appreciation of the Conference 
for the hospitalities extended by the Philadelphia Branch was offered 
and passed, Mr. Albert A. Hopkins, of the New York Branch, occupying 
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the chair at the time. After luncheon at the hotel the visitors were 
taken in motor buses and private cars to Clarke Park, where groupec 
about the statue of Dickens and Little Nell a photograph was made 
The remainder of the afternoon was spent at Longwood Gardens, tha 
show place of the Duponts in Delaware, where many rare plants and 
flowers were shown. , 

The crowning feature was the Conference Dinner at the Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel in the evening. There were 130 in attendance. Mr: 
Thomas K. Ober, Jun., presided. His Honour Mayor Harry A. Mackey 
was present and, expressing again his delight in meeting so many 
Dickensians, wished them to know that he, too, was a lover of tha 
great English writer’s works, having read and re-read his books fro: 
boyhood to the present, and was familiar with most of his characters 
Mr. J. Hunt Stanford, President of the Toronto Branch, made a stirring 
speech, in which he stressed the spiritual influence in Dickens’s writings. 
and in the further course of his remarks said he hoped the time woul 
come when the Dickens Fellowship would select a President from this 
side of the Atlantic, which brought forth long and hearty applause. 
Mr. John Philip Bramer, President of the New York Branch, spoke 
most interestingly of Dickens as a humanitarian; and Mr. R. H 
Mainer gave such a glowing account of Montreal, past and present 
that all his hearers decided at once to book up for the next years 
Conference. Dr. Wilmer Krusen, with his winning voice and manner 
assumed the real Mark Tapley attitude and kept everyone in hig! 
spirits with his greetings to ‘‘ Our Guests.” Rev. Paul de Schweinitz 
D.D., of the Bethlehem Branch, contributed to the gaiety of the 
occasion by his inimitable anecdotes of clerical life. And so another: 
Conference ended at which old friendships were renewed and new one 
made, where hospitality was open and fellowship supreme. But how? 
could it be otherwise where real Dickensians meet ?—Tom Pincu. 


SALES OF DICKENSIANA 


A presentation copy of the first octavo edition of Sketches by Boz in- 
scribed to William Upcott was sold for £175 at Sothebys in June last.: 
At the same time a proof page of Dombey and Son with corrections by 
Dickens and twenty-seven new lines added in his handwriting fetched 
£270, and a draft programme of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” ini 
Dickens’s hand was sold for £145. Several letters fetched high prices ; 
a short one with description of Betsey Trotwood, £290; another 
mentioning Pickwick, £125. A letter to Cattermole referring to his 
illustrations for The Old Curiosity Shop, £220; and a four page letter to 
M. de Cerjat referring to the success of Great Expectations, £400. 
Twenty-four letters to John P. Hullah together fetched £430, which 
appears a very low figure in face of these other prices. 


MR. FRANCESCO BERGER .g 

It is gratifying to note that the veteran Mr. Francesco Berger, a Vice: 
President of the Fellowship, friend of Dickens, and composer of the 
overtures and incidental music to “‘ The Lighthouse,” and “The Frozer 


Deep,” in which Dickens acted, has been granted a Civil List Pensior 
of one hundred pounds for his services to music. \ 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


a | HE Council is happy to record that steady progress is being made, 
and that the Fellowship’s appeal to lovers of Dickens is still 
Bividening. 
4 During the year two branches have been formed, one at Cirencester 
find the other at Marinette (Wisconsin), and the Tabard Dickens 
Players have re-affiliated. In addition, branches at Ilford, Rugby, 
harlotte (Michigan), Racine (Wisconsin), and Hawaii (Honolulu) 
are in course of formation. The total number of branches this year, 
herefore, stands at 68, with the happy prospect of further additions in 
he coming year. 

The Council has met four times during the year, and ten branches 
have sent representatives to one or more of the meetings. The total 
attendance being 64, of which 23 were branch representatives. Not- 
withstanding the earnest appeal made last year for branches to appoint 
a London member to represent them where a direct delegate could not 
be sent, we regret to say that no branch has taken advantage of this 
privilege. Attention has been called to this matter again and again 
but without result. It would appear, therefore, that branches are 
quite content with the existing method of procedure, and show their 
iconfidence in the members who attend. By the innovation of ‘‘ Round- 
abouts ”’ after the quarterly meetings of the Council it was hoped to 
give an added interest to these gatherings. They furnish opportunities 
for the acquisition of detailed information regarding the places described 
and afford scope for closer discussion on knotty points than is usually 
available at ordinary meetings. 

It is impossible to enumerate the various activities of the branches, 
but a perusal of the branch reports in The Dickensian amply proves 
their loyalty to the aims and objects of the Fellowship as set forth in 
our simple rules. Whilst the social amenities—dinners, whist drives 
and dances, etc.—occupy a proportionate place in the programmes, 
on the other hand there are a few branches that seem to exist on 
whist drives, dances and entertainments, with very little of Dickens 
except in the name of the branch. Now while the Council does not 
wish to interfere in any way or dictate as to the method of running 
any branch, it does wish to emphasise the basic principles upon which 
the Fellowship is founded, and to commend to such branches as are 
here referred to the desirability of fostering a love for and study of 
the works of the master. ; 

Acting on a suggestion made by the President of the Redditch 
Branch, a list of all branches formed since the foundation of the 
Fellowship has been prepared and each branch numbered in order of. 
the date of its formation. 

The Conference at Edinburgh last year was a record one in point 
of numbers attending. One hundred and twenty-one delegates 
answered the Roll Call, representing 17 Home and 2 Overseas Branches. 
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A number of delegates from Birmingham, Bromley, Blackburn, Red 
ditch, Nottingham and London made the journey by road in responsi 
to the invitation to follow “‘ The Dickens Road to Edinburgh,” initiate 
by the Editor of The Dickensian. This was the first tme that th 
Fellowship had crossed the border for its Annual Conference, and ou 
Edinburgh friends spared no pains in making provision for the comfon 
and entertainment of their guests. The series of brilliant function 
organised and carried out with such smooth working, reflected th 
greatest credit on the organisers, and gave the utmost satisfaction t: 
all taking part in them. ; 

Again the great Reaper has gathered a number of good Dickensians 
and the Fellowship has suffered the loss of some excellent friends an 
workers. We regret to record the deaths of Lady Lawrence (th 
esteemed wife of our Past President, Sir Walter Lawrence), Mr. Edwi 
Pugh (Vice-President, whose books on Dickens as the “ Apostle of the 
People”? and the ‘ Originals of Dickens’s Characters”? are valuablv 
contributions to Dickensiana), Mr. W. J. Locke (Vice-President), Mrs: 
Ovey (for many years a valued member of Headquarters and earnes' 
worker for the Charitable Guild), Mrs. Parnell (of the Liverpo 
Branch), Mr. Henry Davey (a Past-President of the Brighton Branch) 
Ald. W. C. Bean, J.P. (President of the Blackpool Branch), Mr 
George E. Stenbridge, J.P. (Past-President of the Sheffield Branch), 
Mr. W. H. Banks (Past-President of the Cheltenham Branch and « 
member of the Executive Committee in London), Mr. Fred Weatherly 
(Vice-President of the Bath Branch), and Mr. Thos. Bradley (Vice 
President of the Nottingham Branch). 

During the year it has been our pleasure to welcome at The Dicke 
House many members from provincial branches, and from the Boston 
Chicago, Edmonton, Madison, Montreal, Marinette, Melbourne, N 
York, Philadelphia, Sydney, Toronto and Winnipeg Branches. 
-this way the desire of the Fellowship that the Dickens House sho 
become a Mecca for all Dickens lovers is increasingly being reali 
and the bond of Fellowship strengthened by personal contact with! 
our widely scattered branches. Tq 

Your Council is pleased to note the growing influence and appeah 
of The Dickensian. Its interest increases with each issue, and we aré 
anxious that every branch should recognise its value as the one essential 
medium for keeping its members in touch with all that is going on im 
the Dickens world, and so fostering the spirit of Fellowship. 

We look hopefully to the future and to the establishment of a networ 
of branches in all the principal towns and cities of the English-speaking 
world which shall add its quota of influence to the establishment of 
universal brotherhood in the name of Dickens. 

For the Council of The Dickens Fellowship, 
A. W. Epwarps, Hon. Secretary. 


THE DICKENS HOUSE 


The Balance Sheet of The Dickens House will be printed in the 
next number of The Dickensian. ; 
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Drawn by) [Ruth Whittaker 
DICKENS AND SURTEES 


Sir.—Some misapprehension on the question of Dickens’s indebted- 
Fess to Surtees for the conception of The Pickwick Papers seems to 
Gave arisen from Mr. Baldwin and a writer in ‘‘ The Sunday Times ” 

luding to a Trial scene in ‘‘ Handley Cross,” published in 1843. This 
Mpisode Surtees called ‘‘ Doleful v. Jorrocks.”’ But his Trial scene 
Hhaterial to this question had appeared long before in the original 
Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,” in ‘‘ The New Sporting Magazine ” 

r February 1832, and it was then he introduced a violent counsel, 

ifr. Sergeant Bumptious, who might well claim to be the progenitor 
f Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz. It is possible, however, that both authors 
frew their flowery advocates from an actual counsel of this quality, 
Hergeant Bompas, whose style would have been known both to Surtees 
a lawyer and to Dickens as a lawyer’s clerk. 
@ As is well known, the idea of a series of sporting and humorous 
Wiketches, which developed into The Pickwick Papers, was suggested 
im the first instance to Chapman and Hall by Seymour, the artist. It 
s permissible to surmise that Seymour obtained his idea from 
i‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities,”’ and that he brought to the publishers’ 
Sbffice copies of ‘The New Sporting Magazine” for 1832 containing 
hese amusing tales by Surtees, and that these were duly passed on 
o Dickens for his guidance at the outset of the scheme. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Jorrocks in his original appearance, 
when travelling by the ‘‘ Age”’ coach, remarked that ‘‘ there was not 
sven a bit of Christmas at the ’orses’ ears’”’—several years before 
Sam Weller told the fat boy “to stick a bit o’ Christmas ”’ in the mince 
pies. Winkle is most certainly a survivor from the original scheme 
with Jorrocks flavour, and his sorry adventures with the horse and on 
he ice are distinctly on the lines of Surtees’s humour. If we bear in 
mind these points of resemblance, we shall probably arrive at a just 
Jestimate of how much Dickens was indebted to Surtees when he 
icommenced Pickwick. But Dickens soon broke away from any 
influence of the kind, and extended and completed the immortal work 
on the lines of his own individual genius. S. M. Extis. 


POPE JOAN 


| $1z.—In answer to Dr. Francis Brooks, I have in my possession a 
Pope Joan Board which belonged to my grandfather, also particulars 
of the game, of which I enclose a copy. This game was always played 
in the family circle of my parents at Christmas time with much en- 
joyment (matrimony and intrigue omitted). 

Tt would be interesting to know the origin of the game. History 
relates that, during the thirteenth century, Pope Joan was believed 
to have been an Englishwoman of great learning, immodesty and 
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ability, who rose to the highest rank in the Catholic Church on tk 
death of Leo IV., whom she succeeded (855), the supposition being th 
‘“‘she’’? was @ man. | 
Dover. A. S. Hearn, .f 
[copy] 
POPE JOAN. 

Take the eight of diamonds from the pack, after settling the de 
shuffling, etc. The dealer dresses the board by putting in coppers c 
counters, one each to Ace, King, Queen, Knave, and Game, two t 
Matrimony, two to Intrigue, six to nine of diamonds styled Po 
Either the dealer furnish at his expense or the players contribute tw 
stakes apiece towards the same. Next deal the cards round equally 
one turned up for trumps, and about six or eight left in stock to fo 
stop cards, the four Kings and seven of diamonds are always stops 
the dealer is the only one to refer to the stops. If either Ace, King 
Queen or Knave happen to be turned up trumps, the dealer may tak 
what is deposited on it, but when Pope turns up is entitled to t 
and the game, besides a stake for every card dealt to each player 
One next the dealer begins by playing out as many cards as possible! 
first the stops and then Pope if he has it, and afterwards the lowes 
card of his longest suit, particularly an ace, the other players follow 
when they can in sequence of the same suit till a stop occurs, and s 
on until someone has parted with all his cards, by which he wins t 
pool (game) and a stake for every card not played, except from th 
one who holds Pope, but if he has held it and played it, he has to pay 
for his cards left. King and Queen form Matrimony, Queen and Knay: 
Intrigue, but neither these, nor Ace, King, Queen, Knave or Poy 
entitle the holder to the stakes deposited thereon, unless played out. 

Sir.—I have found a full description of this game in an old edition 
(1808) of **‘ Hoyle’s Games.” 

Under the name of ** Nain Jaune ” the game is still played in France: 
with a board ; and, without board, a form is known in England as 
** Newmarket.” : 

Brighton. Dora M. Russetu-Daviss. 


Srr.—A Pope Joan board and rules of the game are in the Museum) 
at The Dickens House, and I shall be pleased to show them to any 
reader of The Dickensian. 

48 Doughty Street, W.C.1. Doris Mryarps, 
Asst. Secretary. 


THANKS 

Sir.—An anonymous friend has most kindly been forwarding 
The Dickensian, which I deeply relish, being a Dickens lover, and having 
greeted the light of day not two miles away from the ‘‘ Immortal’s.” 
birthplace, and I should be grateful if you would tender my thanks 
in your next issue. ; 
8. Martin’s Vicarage, ; (Rev.) W. Harvey Reap. — 
Barbados, B.W.I. f 


A PICKWICK PUZZLE 
Sim.—Many years ago an examination paper was set on Pickwick, I 
believe, by Calverley. 


It may interest your readers to hear the following, which was e 
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ounded by my late father, Hubert Dynes Ellis, himself a great 
ickens lover. 

“ What five secondary characters are there in Pickwick who all 
ear the same surname, a fairly common English name ?” 

The answer is Martin. 
h. 19. oe Sao aa party trespass on Capt. Boldwig’s 
an 
», 33. Betsy Martin—report of Brick Lane Ebenezer Temperance 
Society. 
»» 42. Tom Martin—butcher in Fleet Prison. 
» 48. Surly groom in employ of Benjamin Allen’s aunt. 

49. Jack Martin—one-eyed bagman’s uncle. 
SCookham Dean, Berks. B. W. ELLs. 


GRIP 

Srr.—A copy of Waterton’s Essays on Natural History (London; 
1838) in my possession, contains the Bookplate of Charles Dickens; 
and the label indicative of its purchase at the Gad’s Hill sale, June, 
1870. An interesting feature of this book is that it is pencil-marked 
in various places. Two of the marked passages are in the chapter 
n “* Ravens,” which seems to indicate a likelihood of the book having 
been consulted by Dickens when writing the preface to Barnaby Rudge. 
The end-paper contains notes in Dickens’s handwriting referring to 
various pages in the book, apparently jotted down for the purpose 
of facilitating reference to certain pages in connection with a lecture, 
or, possibly a review of the book in question. One note reads: ‘‘ 287 
—begin by quoting,” and the following is the passage marked on that 
page: “Most men have some favourite pursuit—some well-trained 
hobby, which they have ridden from the days of their youth. Mine is 
ornithology ; and when the vexations of the world have broken in 
upon me, I mount it, and go away for an hour or two, amongst the birds 
of the valley; and I seldom fail to return with better feelings than 
when I first set out.” 

Can you, Sir, or any reader, impart any information which might 
indicate when and for what purpose these notes were made by Dickens ? 
| This book, with other Dickensiana, is destined for the Dunedin Public 
Library, and its interest would be enhanced if any information relating 
to it could be forthcoming. 

Dunedin, N.Z. A. H. REED. 


COMIC SONGS THAT DICKENS KNEW 

Sir.—My memory of the ‘‘ Guy Fawkes” song differs a little from 
that printed, in that each stanza ended with the exclamations, “ Oh !” 
“ Ah!” “ Phew !” (whistle) and the “ Bow-wow-wow ” was the last 
line of the refrain. 

These, of course, may have been the variations introduced by the 
artists (!) whom I heard render it, for it must be getting on to seventy 
years since I actually saw a copy. : 

Mahon (Baleares), Spain. H. SrracHAN-CAMERON, Major. 


PICKWICK AND MUSIC 
Sir.—I can contribute a further item to the list of piano music with 
Dickens themes. Claude Debussy composed a charming piano piece 
entitled ‘Hommage & M. Samuel Pickwick, P.P.M.P.C.* I am not 
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aware whether it is part of a suite which celebrates any other Dickens 
characters or whether it stands alone. It has delightful adventurous 
touches, which show that the Frenchman has thoroughly appreciatecg) 
the Pickwickian spirit. 

Harrogate. Doris LANGLEY Moore. 


THE DAVID COPPERFIELD LIBRARY 


Sir.—Mrs. Alec Waley, who is on my committee for the Davidg 
Copperfield Library, advises me to send you the enclosed, as we both 
think you will be interested to know what good work the little Library 
is doing, and perhaps give us a little publicity and gain us some sub 
seribers, for we are sadly in need of funds. 

17 Park Street, Faithfully yours, 

Park Lane, W.1. (Mrs.) May G. Tate (Trustee). 


EXTRACT FROM REPORT. 

The small house, No. 13 Johnson Street, now called the David) 
Copperfield Library, was occupied by the Dickens family in 1824-1829.) 
It is in the centre of a slum which is now undergoing reparation. 

The deed of gift provides that the house shall be held in memory; 
of Charles Dickens and shall provide a library where the boys and 
girls of the neighbourhood may go out of school hours. The Trustees 
provide the services of a man to superintend the boys and a woman to 
superintend the girls. The attendance averages about two hundred 
each week, and great value is attached to the work done in this little > 
house, both by teachers and parents. Out of the elder boys of the } 
Library has been formed a patrol. Every Wednesday physical exer- ; 
cises are done in Charrington Hall. The Trustees provide for a Camp } 
for these boys every summer, and the discipline gained in that way is 
very valuable. Many of the boys pass into the 19th London Cadets. 
One boy specially should be mentioned, who, from one of the poorest 
homes, without a mother, and with an invalid father, and without 
even the boots to go to one of the gymnastic competitions, gained a 
prize before the Cadets, and now that he has joined the Cadets, has 
taken the silver cup and a medal as the first gymnast in the corps. 

The Library is entirely dependent upon voluntary subscriptions, 


and unless some regular help is provided, it is difficult to see how the 
work can be continued. 


THE DICKENS MISSING WORD COMPETITION 


In the competition arranged by the Eastbourne Branch, no com- 
petitor gave the correct solution. As there were five entrants who had 
the same number of errors a special test was given them, and the result 
has now been made known as follows:—Ist Prize, Miss Katherine 


Brook, Streatham; 2nd Prize, Miss Margaret Wilcock, Eastbourne ; 
3rd Prize, Mrs. Veitch, Edinburgh. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE BATH HOSPITALS 


Miss Florence Tylee’s excellent illustrated souvenir in verse, “ Mr. 
Pickwick’s Family Coach” realised Twenty Guineas for the Mayor’s 
Hospital Fund. A few copies are still available, and may be obtained 


from the Author at 20 Henrietta Street, Bath, price Two Shillings, 
post free. 
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Drawn by] (Ruth Whittaker 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The Editor regrets that it is impossible to do adequate justice 
to all branches by printing full accounts of each meeting in these 
pages ; with over 60 active branches holding at least one meeting 
a month, the whole of ‘‘ The Dickensian ’’ would be necessary for 
full reports of their various activities. Branch Secretaries are 
therefore kindly asked to confine their reports to matters of general 
interest and keep these as brief as possible, yet not to make them 
mere lists of meetings, details of which have probably already 
appeared in the Diary. 

Owing to limitation of space the Editor can no longer guarantee 
to print every report received. 

Latest date for receiving reports and particulars for the Diary 
for the next number is November 8th. 

* * * * * 

The Summer Pilgrimage of London was a river trip in the track of 
Pip and Magwitch. A motor coach party from London were met by 
Col. Gadd at Gravesend and piloted down the river to Canvey Island, 
all the salient features of Pip’s futile journey were described in a most 
lucid manner by Col. Gadd, and the story was visualised as it only 
could be under such a capable guide. A couple of hours were spent 
on the Island, where lunch was taken at the ‘ Lobster Smack.” 
Returning to Gravesend, tea was served at the Carlton Café, and here 
occasion was taken to express our thanks to Col. Gadd for organising 
such an enjoyable trip. The return journey to London was made via 
Chalk, where opportunity was given to visit Joe Gargery’s Forge, and 
the cottage where Dickens spent his honeymoon. 

* * * * * 

The Montreal Branch brought the season to a close on April 24th, 
when reports showing the branch to be in a flourishing condition were 
presented. After the formal business was concluded, a sketch in 
three scenes, adapted from Pickwick Papers, by the new President, 
Mr. R. H. Mainer, and entitled “The Unmasking of Mr. Jingle,” was 
presented and was much appreciated. The final scene was ‘ Mrs. 
Leo Hunter’s famous Breakfast Party,” in which a large number of 
the members took part, and in which many specialities were presented. 

* * * * * 

It was with deep regret that the Montreal Branch learned at their 
Annual Meeting in April that the Rev. Dr. 8S. P. Rose was unable, 
owing to unfavourable health, to continue in office as Hon. President. 
Dr. Rose is not only noted as one of the foremost theologians and 
preachers in Canada, but has long been ranked as one of the most 
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enthusiastic students of Dickens in the Dominion. Dr. Rose has 
placed the Montreal Branch deeply in his debt by his magnificent 
analysis of the book of study given at the opening meeting each season. 
The Montreal Branch have been most fortunate in securing as successor 
to Dr. Rose, Canon Allan P. Shatford, of the Church of St. James the 
Apostle, Montreal, who enjoys the reputation of being the greatest 
pulpit orator in the Anglican Church in Canada. He has more than a 
local reputation as a speaker on Dickensian subjects, and is certain to 
maintain worthily the high standards set by his predecessors in his 
expositions of the book for study at the beginning of each season. 
* * * * * 

Mr. Wade gave his popular lecture, “‘An Evening with Charles 
Dickens,’’ at the December Meeting of the Winnipeg Branch, when there 
was a large response to the appeal for Tiny Tim. Miss M. B. McMurray, 
LL.B., dealt with ‘‘The Women of Dickens” in January. The 
Birthday celebration dinner was presided over by Mr. G. H. Balls, 
President. For March we were favoured with another of Professor 
Perry’s evenings, this time Great Expectations. Two weeks later the 
Players presented the story of Pip in five scenes. At the annual 
meeting in April Mr. Chas. W. Youell, who has been connected with 
the branch since its re-organisation (1910-11), and served as Secretary 
for fourteen years, was elected President. 

* * * * * 

The last meeting of the Summer Season of the Vancouver Branch 
was held on May 15th. There was a good attendance, members 
expressing their appreciation of the Dickensian gatherings held during 
the eight months which formed the season. In remembrance of the © 
death day of Dickens, the Dickens Sermon was preached on Sunday, 
June 8th, in the Canadian Memorial Church, Rev. George Fallis giving 
a very appropriate and interesting address. A large number of members 
of the branch attended. 

* * * * * 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the New York Branch was celebrated 
on April 25th. The President, Mr. Bramer, gave a short history of the 
Fellowship and of the men prominent in it. Hon. Charles H. Johnson, 
of Albany, Executive Director of the Department of State Welfare, 
gave a fine address on ‘*‘ Charles Dickens and Humanity.” It was a 
most interesting talk, emphasising the humane qualities of Dickens 
and his lovable personality. Mr. Arthur E. Sproul read two poems. 
Some tributes to Dickens were read by Mr. Bramer. Then followed 
a characteristically eloquent address by Dr. Howard Duffield, ‘‘ Our 
Dickens Fellowship.” He said it was always a golden moment in his 
life to be in touch with the Fellowship, and especially at its anniversary. 
The doctor referred briefly to the various luminous personalties in the 
past history of the New York Branch—Joyce Kilmer, Dr. Lyman 
Whitney Allen, Mr. Cortes W. Cavanaugh, and Mr. John Philip Bramer ; 
and in closing he said that this Fellowship and the Fellowships through- 
out the world are Dickens’s monuments. The meeting was closed by 
all rising and singing a verse from ‘“* Auld Lang Syne.” 

* * * * * 

The Annual Summer Reunion of the Manchester Branch took place 
on June 28th, when train was taken to Mottram. From here the 
party walked over the hills to Charlesworth, and saw the effects of the 
cloudburst that descended on the district the previous week. Tea 
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s had at Glossop at the house of Mr. G. F. Gadd, a former President. 
ter tea Mr. A. Humphreys read some very interesting letters relating 
the Burnetts. Mrs. Laurence Clay, another former President, 
de a short speech, and thanked those present for the pleasure it had 
en her to meet the members again. 

* * * x * 


he Toronto Banch continues its good work, and has expended 
less than $1,490 during the past season among various charitable 
ociations as the following list shows :— 


$ 

tension to the Charles Dickens Memorial Dining Hall, 
Bolton Fresh Air Camp ee sie elt aby son NOLO 
ditional Cabin, Dickens Fellowship Unit, Bolton Camp ... 250.00 
on’s Club, for Cabin... nae oo racy ae oi PAIN RIO 

rmelite Sisters’ Orphanage, ‘‘ In memory of Dr. Gertrude 
E. Lawler” ... f ssh he ane Ace Bice 50.00 
oreland’s Camp for Invalid Children... ers ane ae 50.00 
giwa Camp sae 88 aS sine ae sists ..- 100.00 

r. G. L. McCrea, for treatment of Children with defective 
eyesight at Humber Crest School ... aoe ae Pe 55.00 
iversity Settlement, Christmas Work ath te at 25.00 
istmas Dinner, Home for Incurable Children me Os 25.00 


istmas Tree, including gifts to the children in the various 
cots donated by the Dickens Fellowship in Hospitals 235.00 


Total Sdn Sad $1,490.00 


An account of the Dinner to celebrate the Twenty-fifth Birthday 
this branch is given on another page. 
* * * * * 


The Eastbourne Branch realised £5 17s. 7d. for the funds of St. 
eorge’s Church by an entertainment in May arranged by Miss Mosley. 
veral excursions during the summer have kept the members in 
uch with one another, the most important being the motor drive to 
ath for the Conference, in which fourteen members joined. 


* * * * * 
The Dickensian Tabard Players are now arranging their seventh 
ason’s programme. They have a repertoire of four plays: ‘* Oliver 


vist,” ‘“‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘‘ A Christmas Carol,’ and ‘‘ The Old 
iriosity Shop.” The small charge of £2 7s. 6d. per performance is 
ade to cover expenses, and bookings for 1930-1 are now being 
ade. 

* * * * * 
In June the Leyton Branch organised a very successful motor trip 
Rochester, when over forty members and friends spent a very 
joyable day visiting all the well-known places connected with Dickens. 
the afternoon the journey was continued to Cobham, where tea 
is partaken at the Leather Bottle. 

* nee * * 
The Balham Branch has kept up its activities during the summer 
means of a series of rambles, one being to Dulwich, Mr. Pickwick’s 
ice of retirement, and another to Theobalds Park, Cheshunt, specially 
see Temple Bar that once stood at the junction of Strand with 

2a 


. 
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Fleet Street ; on the latter occasion tea was had at Cardinal Wolse: 
Great House. 
* * * * * 

Ideal weather conditions prevailed at the Garden Supper Pa 
organised by the Woodville Branch in June, held at “ Daleais’”’ a 
‘‘Southlea.” Later in the month, Mr. Hoskison conducted a party 7 
Charnwood Forest; again fine weather favoured us, and the outi) 
was voted the best we have ever had. 

* * * * * 

The Melbourne Branch was amusingly instructed in April by M 
J. P. Quaine’s paper on ‘* The Crime of Book Collecting,” in whi 
he described the features by which one may know a real first editiv 
of Dickens. The crime consists in collecting these and holding thei 
for a rise in price, the value being only artificial. Mr. Southwell, , 
“The Origin of Dora,” related the facts that are now known of Dickens 
love affair with Maria Beadnell. A good musical programme followe: 
arranged by Madame Sartori. The May meeting was Bleak How 
night. A paper on ‘ Esther Summerson”’ was read by Miss E. 
Fraser. Mrs. Cleary gave her own paper on ‘*‘ The Jellybys,” am 
later read another paper, ‘‘ The Soldiers in the Book,” contributed | 
Miss Jerrems, who was too ill to be present. Mr. Callaway made son 
remarks about the book and its plot. At the June meeting Mi 
Berridge read a paper on ‘‘ Mrs. Jellyby and Mrs. Pardiggle,” M 
Stanley Brookes discoursed on “* Jingle and his Origin,’ Mr. Roy Dods« 
recited, and Mr. Callaway chose ** Life” as the subject of an address. 

* * * * * 

We regret to record the death on 17th May last, within three wee 
of her eightieth birthday, of Miss Catherine Jerrems of the Melbour 
Branch. Miss Jerrems joined the Fellowship at the beginning of 190 
and later became a member of the Committee. When visiting Englat 
in 1914 she represented the Melbourne Branch at the Conference he 
at Rochester. This branch will miss her very much ; she wrote mat 
interesting papers. At the May meeting, when Bleak House was t 
subject, Miss Jerrems’ paper on ‘‘ The Soldiers in the Book ”’ was ret 
for her by Mrs. Cleary. She had written the paper under difficulti 
(being confined to bed), and so fulfilled a promise made some til 
previously. In the words of our President, Mr. Callaway, ‘* Mi 
Jerrems was the personification of faithfulness to duty.” 

* * * * * 


At the Annual Meeting of the Southend Branch, Mr. W. R. Fri 
has been unanimously re-elected President for the third year in suces 
sion. Miss L. Bush, who is not seeking re-election as Secretary, w 
thanked by the President for her services during the three and a hi 
years she has held office. An enjoyable outing to Rochester to 
place on I4th June. The party was met by Mr. L. Cobb and I 
Harris, who very kindly showed us round the places of Dickensi 
and historical interest in the city. Tea was partaken at the ‘ Bul 
The next season opens on October 18th by the President’s Recepti 
at the Essex County Bowling Club Pavilion, Westcliff-on-Sea. 

* * * * * 

The only activity of the Cheltenham Branch during the sumn 
took the form of a motor-coach drive to Marlborough and Saverne 
Forest on June 21st. Over eighty members attended, and a ve 
pleasant time was spent. Tea was served at Marlborough, when 1 
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#resident took occasion to thank Miss Dallimore, the Secretary, for 
er successful organisation of the affair. 

* * * * * 
} The Pittsburgh Branch celebrated the birthday of Dickens with a 
Winner, followed by sketches from Dickens, given by its members, at 
Wvhich 62 were present. At the Spring Banquet, in April, the pro- 
Wramme included talks on ‘‘ Charles Dickens, the Dramatist,”’ by Mr. 
Wreeman M. Hammond, and on ‘“ Dickens in America,”’ by Mr. James 
i. Hays. The Annual Play by the Players was given on May 12th. 
@his year it was ‘Dolly Varden,’ by Mr. Walter Dexter. The 
Performance was a very creditable one, and the sale of tickets very 
ratifying. The Annual Tiny Tim Picnic was held in June at Highland 
fark, where the crippled children of the local hospitals were entertained. 
Whese picnics are red letter days for the children, and, with a feeling 
of sadness at the children’s misfortunes, are greatly enjoyed by the 
embers. The Study Class, lead by Mrs. D. G. Fowler, met once each 
onth for the. study of Bleak House and Barnaby Rudge. These 
lasses are attended by at least half of the membership, and are always 
eatly enjoyed. 

* * * * * 
The Blackburn Branch had a very enjoyable picnic on August 9th 
at Haworth, the home of the Bront3 family. Favoured with good 
weather a pleasant time was spent which included a visit to the 
nuseum. On looking through the visitors’ book it was interesting to 
find that Mr. A. W. Edwards, the Hon. Secretary of the Fellowship, had 
been there only the week before. After an excellent tea at the Black 
Bull Hotel, the party left on the homeward journey and made a call at 
Hardcastle Craggs, where about an hour was spent in the beautiful 
wooded surroundings. 


THE LATE MRS. G. W. PANZETTA 


By the passing of Mrs. G. W. 
Panzetta on May 3rd last, after a long 
and trying illness, St. Pancras Dicken- 
sians mourn the loss of one of the 
ost popular of their Presidents. 

Mrs. Panzetta, who was for many 
years connected with ‘* Whitefields ” 
was attracted there in 1909. When 
the war claimed the services of the 
then Secretary, she was elected to take 
his place, and in the following year 
began the dramatization of Dickens 
for ‘‘ Whitefields’’ Annual Dickens 
Festival, and in most of the representa- 
tions she also took part. She after- 
wards carried on the Elocution Circle 
and dramatized and produced Long- ; 
fellow’s ‘‘ Courtship of Miles Standish ”’ for the Mayflower Celebration. 
_ From 1915 to 1929 inclusive, Mrs. Panzetta dramatized and produced 
sixteen Dickens plays, only two of which were repeated, and those 
in a revised form. She also took a prominent part in eleven other 
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plays produced for different societies connected with ** Whitefields: 
thus adding considerable sums to the funds of the said societies. 

Besides being a member of Headquarters, Mrs. Panzetta had bee 
connected for many years with the St. Pancras Branch, of which sk 
became President in 1927. She always took a keen interest in the affaiy 
of the branch, and the papers she frequently contributed to the meetin; 
were listened to with the greatest pleasure. 

She will be sadly missed by a large circle of friends, to whom she hei 
endeared herself by her willingness to assist in any way required «+ 
her and always giving of her best. She was a good woman and 
worker after Dickens’s own heart in the cause of humanity. God rex 
her dear soul.—A. W. W. 


DIAR Y= 
DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP 
MEETINGS 


AUTUMN, 1930 


The Editor regrets that 
better response was not mac 
to his request for particulai 
of September-November Mee 
ings. Will Branch Secretarie 
be good enough to send him their syllabuses as soon as possible for insertio 
in subsequent issues. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
Sept. 17—Presidential Address by Mr. P. Baddeley, “ Dickens and the present-dé 
writer."’ Report of Conference and July Council Meeting. 
Oct. 8—Members’ Evening. Fifteen minutes’ papers by Miss Foster, Miss Brye 
: Messrs. Atkin, Bixby and Taylor. 
Nov. 12—Evening arranged by Mr. David Hamilton. 


CIRENCESTER. 
Oct. ; Introducing David Copperfield by the President, Mr. W. Scotford Harmer. 
Nov. %—Lecture by Mr. Walter Dexter, ‘‘ Mr. Pickwick’s Pilgrimages.” 

LONDON, 


Oct. 6—Social Evening at Quadrant Restaurant. 
Noy. e Lecture by Rev. R. 8S. V. Bowen Armstrong, B.A., ‘The Masterpiece.” 
15—Ramble, ** Roundabout St. Paul’s.” 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON. 
Oct. 1—Debate, Is David Copperfield Dickens's greatest book? Mr.8. J. Rust ai 


Mr. J. H. MeNulty. Judge, Mr. T. W. Hill. Preceded by a recital 1] 
Mr. F. 8. Johnson, 


29—The Dickens Players directed by Miss Jolly in Scenes and Sketches. 
Novy. 12—Lecture by Mr. W. Saunders, B.Sc., “‘ Famous Cockneys ” 
LEYTON. 
Sept. 24—Lecture by Major-General H. 8. Neville White, ‘‘ Dick Q y 
Oct. 29—Recitals by Miss Flora Ford, A.L.C.M., L.L.C.M. ckenk and ee 
Noy. 26—Lecture by Mr. Percy T. Carden, “‘ Across the Bridges with Dickens.” 
RUGBY. 


Oct. 7—Visit from the Birmingham Branch. 
Noy. 4—Lecture by Mr. D. G. Brittain, ‘‘ Dickens Compared with the Modern Autho: 


All lovers of Dickens will appreciate 


this intriguing book. 


THE DICKENS ADVERTISER 


BERNARD DARWIN 


AN extremely diverting and interesting book, illustrated 
by facsimile reproductions of those quaint advertisements 
which, when compared with modern advertising, are 
seen to be full of unconscious humour. Mr. Darwin 
discourses about them with characteristic grace and wit. 


Medium 8vo, specially dyed cloth, extra, 
with special cover design. 7s, 6d. net. 


Elkin Mathews & Marrot Ltd. 


54, Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1. 


Tae OXFORD INDIA~PAPER 
DICKENS 


A COMPLETE COPYRIGHT, LARGE TYPE EDITION IN SEVENTEEN 
VOLUMES, OR WITH FORSTER’S LIFE, EIGHTEEN VOLUMES, 
WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF THE ORIGINAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY CRUIKSHANK, ‘ PHIZ,’ AND OTHERS, 
F’cAP 8vo (6}X4}), LAMBSKIN, MAROON OR DARK GREEN, 
GILT TOP, EITHER STAMPED WITH PORTRAIT OR SMOOTH, THE 
SET 1625s. NET; EACH VOLUME 9S. NET; GILT EXTRA BACK, 
GILT TOP, OR CLOTH, DECORATED WITH PORTRAITS, THE SET 
117s. NET, EACIl VOLUME 6S. 6D, NET. ALSO IN MOROCCOETTE 


Dickens List free on request 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 
E.C.4 


SS ee) 


(Kindly menticn “The Dickensian”’ when replying to advertisers) 
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BOOKS. 

Three Masters, by Stefan Zweig: translated by Eden and Ceda 
Paul. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 12s. 6d. 

A Hundred Years of Publishing, by Arthur Waugh. Illustrated 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 15s. 

Personalit ies and Powers, by Knut Hagberg: translated by Elizabet: 
Sprigge andClaude Napier. John Lane, the Bodley Head, Ltd., 12s. 6d 

From David Copperfield to David Blaize (Treasuries of Modern Pross 
Stories). University of London Press, 2s. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘*An Anniversary Tribute,’ by Francesco Berger. The Observer 
8th June. 

‘The Death-day of Dickens,’ by Sir Alfred Robbins. The Referee 
8th June. 

“Dickens folk you may meet to-day,” by Francis Brown. Daily 
Herald, 9th June. 

‘“The Magician who draws all the world to Bath,’’ by M. G. Moses 
North Mail, 6th June. 

‘*“The Only One Couple who knew Dickens,’ by Prescott Dennett: 
Boston Evening Transcript, 10th May. 

‘A Sixty Year Old Mystery still Unsolved,” by R. Vanes Alexander 
Cape Times, 11th June. 

* Dickens Southwark Revisited,” by G. F. Young. The Parish 
Paper (St. Saviour’s), June, July and August. 

“Was Dickens a Bad Man,” by W. Kent. Hveryman, 5th June. 

“Harold Skimpole in Real Life,’ by Robert Lynd. Daily News 
30th May. 

* Through the Dickens Country.” Saturday Review, 7th June. 

“The Undimmed Glory of Dickens,’ by J. P. Quaine. Advocati 
(Melbourne), 12th June. 

* Our Debt to Dickens and Edwin Drood,”’ by J. P. Quaine. Heralt 
(Melbourne), 24th May. 

“ Quilp,” by J. P. Quaine. Sun (Melbourne), 7th June. 

“The Conference.” Bath Weekly Herald, 14th June. 

“A Dickensian Reverie,” by A. W. Edwards. Bath Chronicle 
19th June. 

“Did Dickens Exaggerate,”’ by Frank Speaight. Manchester Cut 
News, 21st June. 
; Dickens and Brighton,” by F. J. Hansor. Swssea County Magazine 
August. 
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Christmas Cards for Dickens Lovers 


FROM 


THE DICKENS HOUSE, 
48 DOUGHTY STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
In order to cope with the demand as experienced last year, we 


give early notice of the designs available for Christmas 1930. 
Samples of any of the Cards below will be sent on application. 


Only those marked (*) can have name and address added, for 
which the prices (extra to the cost of the cards) are :— 
25 printed for 5s. 0d. 75 printed for 6s. 9d. 
50 Re 6s. Od. 100 ey 7s. 6d. 
POST ORDERS.—Alternative selections should be given. 


Cards with Quotations only. 


*1. “ Our life on it, but as Christmas shall be merry and your New 
Year a happy one.’’—Dickens Fi ... 35S. dozen 
*2. ‘*My best of wishes for your Merry Cages and inter New 


Years, your long lives and your true prosperities. Worth twenty 
pound good, if they are delivered as I send them.’’—Dr. Marigold 

3. ‘* There seems a magic in the very name of Christmas. All is kindness 
and benevolence. Would that Christmas lasted the whole year 
through.’’—Sketches by Boz... ns ase - rel 2S 

*4.  ** You shall hold your places in our Christmas hearts and ee our 
Christmas fires.’’—Dickens 

*5, “* Many Merry Christmases, Many oe New Vea, Unbroken 
Friendship, great accumulation of cheerful recollections, affections 


dozen 
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on earth, and Heaven at last for all of us.’’—Letter to Forster, 
1846 
Black and White. 
*Mr. Pickwick ric nee ipa seas ae rod nA ... 2s. dozen 
*Old Curiosity Shop me rer Pa ee sls ... 3s. dozen 


Coaching Scenes. Coloured. 4s. dozen 
Pip and Estella meet in the Inn Yard. 
Pickwick and his friends at the Blue Lion, Muggleton, 
The Pickwickians leaving the Golden Cross for Rochester. 
Tom Pinch departs to seek his fortune. 
David Copperfield on his way to school. 
David Copperfield bids farewell to the Micawber family, 
David Copperfield arrives in London, 

Coloured. 6s. dozen 
The Dickens House. Mr. Pickwick. 

Coloured. 4s. dozen 
*Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim in Church, 
*The Sun Inn, Canterbury. 
*Medallion Silhouette of Dickens in 1837, with quotation from the Carol. 
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